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MARCHMONT. 
CHAPTER I. 
— 
65.0 0.0 ; .. His poor ſelf, 


A dedicated beggar to the air! 
Walks, like Contempt, alope. 


WHILE his daughter was gradually 


accuſtoming herſelf to the dreary fo- _ 


litude to which he had condemned her, 
and even learning to take in it an in- 
tereſt that he litile ſuſpeRed could ever 
ariſe, Sir Audley Dacres, amidſt the buſy 
ſcenes of political life in which he was 
now more deeply than ever engaged, 

Vow. IT. B had 
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had ſtill leiſure to feel Ny RT from 
the conſciouſneſs of having acted wrong. 
His deſire of gratifying Lady Dacres, 
even in à point which certainly did not 
raiſe her character in his eſteem; his 
long- eſtabliſned habits of making him- 
ſelf obeyed; and the various advantages 


| which his ambition continually repre- 
ſented as attending on an alliance with 


"i acquieſce, and ſaid hardly any thing 


Mr. Mohun—advantages'that ſeemed to 
juſtify whatever means he had taken to 
bring it about—all. were conſiderations 
inſufficient to ſilence entirely thoſe re- 
proaches which his conſcience was ſo 
impertinent as to make on the ſubject 
of Althea.—It was in vain that his wife 
(who failed not to perceive his un- 
© ealineſs) endeavoured, by the moſt art- 
ful methods, to perſuade him, that almoſt 
any other father, under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, would have ated more rigo- 
rouſly. Sir Audley, though he affected 


an the en. felt his diſquiet con- 
tinually 
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tinually increaſe; and amidſt the drud- 
gery of party cabals, in which he was 


deeply engaged, and which required the 
conſtant vigilance of thoſe who were 
admitted to them, he began ſeriouſly to 
conſider, if, without bringing his eldeſt 
daughter into the houſe of her ſtep- 
mother, which he knew would embitter 


his life with continual feuds, he could 


find no properer ſituation for her than 
a deſerted manſion on the confines of 
Devonſhire ; no ſociety more eligible 
than that of his own diſcarded ſervants. 

This, however, on a nearer view, was 
leſs eaſily found than might be ima- 
gined. There were houſes of reputa- 
tion in London, where young women 
are received who have no proper home; 
but he knew the expence would be a 
great objection with Lady Dacres, who 
muſt beſides, in ſubmitting to ſuch a 
meaſure, feel it to be a tacit acknow- 
ledgement that ſhe would not admit 
and protect the daughter. of her huſ- 
TA, B 2 band. 


* 
band.— Of Althea's own family, there 


quired a taſte, from her education and 
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was not ane who was likely, or proper, 
to afford her an aſylum—nor did he 
know, among all the women of his ac- 
quaintance who might have been glad 
to have received her as a temporary 
viſitor, any to whom he could be 
thoroughly ſatisfied to entruſt her. She 
had now been more than a month at 


Eaſtwoodleigh; and ſo far from her ba- 
niſhment having effected what he hoped 


from it, a change of ſentiments in fa- 
vaur of Mohun, her laſt letters had 
borne a greater appearance of cheerful 
reſignation than the firſt. If then, during 
this dead and dreary month, her reſo- 
lution had reſiſted the fadneſs of ſuch 
perfett feclufion, therg was but litile 


probability that it would fait, when. the 


return of ſpring ſhould give her the 
liberty of purſuing thoſe innocent plea- 
ſures for which he knew ſhe had ac- 


habits an inſiſi therefore on 


her 
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ber continuing there, did not ſeem likely 
to anſwer the end he propoſed; but 
while he wiſhed to relinquiſh a plan 
which he could not but conſider as 
cruel and unwarrantable, he did not be- 
lieve that the removal of his daughter 
to thoſe ſcenes where ſhe ought to appear 
would by any means accelerate his views 
in regard to Mohun. He knew that 
wherever ſhe was ſeen ſhe could hardly 
fail of excitmg general admiration; and 
he did riot think that the preference of 
others was likely, in the opinion of Al- 
thea, to give valve to that of Mohun. 
But Sir Audley, half diſpoſed to relin- 
quiſh a plan fo little likely to be ef- 
feed, believed that were Althea to ap. 
peear in public, attended with thoſe ad- 
vantages which other young women en- 
joyed, the could not fail of being ad- 
vantageouſly married, notwithſtanding 
the ſmallneſs of her fortune; and ſach an 
event was ſurely the moſt deſirable both 

For Lady Dacres and himſelf, 
B 3 Some 
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Some degree of perſonal indiſpoſition 
added to the painful regret with which 
he ſometimes thought of his harſh con- 
duR- towards Althea. His views, like 
thoſe of all ambitious men, opening as 
he aſcended, were yet often overclouded 
and diſappointed. - The friendſhips of 
politicians he found, above all other re- 
liances, fallacious, and he frequently 
found himſelf diſappointed and ſup- 
planted by the creatures he had himſelf 
placed in the way of favour. p 

The baſe traffic of his conſcience and 
his underſtanding againſt the hopes of a 
larger income, or a more eminent poſt, 
bad not hitherto paid him as he ex- 
pected; and ſome late inſtances of the 

imperious and overbearing temper of 
Mohun had internally diſguſted him, 
though they were apparently more ere 
united than ever. 

But however frequently hi 4200 2 
veriea to the ſubject of Althea, he could 
find no place of reſidence which would 

| be 
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be at once eligible for her, and without 
objection on the part of Lady Dacres.— 
While he conſidered and re- conſidered 
the matter, time wore away. His ſons, 
who were his greateſt objects, came 
home for the Chriſtmas receſs, and, with 
the eldeſt, ſuch a report from the maſter 
of the public. ſchool where he had been 
placed, that, though it was conveyed in 
terms the moſt conſiderate, Sir Audley 
was convinced an inſtant removal from 
thence was neceſlary; and his thoughts 


were immediately engroſſed with ſo im- 


portant a debate as of courſe followed, 
in regard to what was to be done with a 
boy ſo difficult to govern, and ſo con- 
ſcious of his own conſequence.—Sir 
Audley was inclined to the Univerſity x 
but Lady Dacres remarking that the 
ſons of ſome of her acquaintance, who 
had been there, had turned out ex- 
tremely ill, and that in the diplomatic line, 
for which Mr. Dacres was deſigned, an 
univerſity education was by no means 

1 neceſſary; 
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neceſſary ; it was at length, aſter much 
| heſitation and debate, determined, that 
this eldeſt hope of his family ſhould 
make the tour of Italy and Germany, 
fince that of France could not now be 
„included ; and that he ſhould forthwith 
| de provided with a tutor verſed in fo- 
| TR reign languages, and proceed in about 
= fix weeks on his travels. 8 
Theſe deliberations; and ſome diſco. 
veries of his ſon's diſpoſition, which 
forced themſelves upon his obſervation, 
however he wiſhed not to fee them, ſo 
| entirely occupied his mind, that Altheh 
= Vas almoſt forgotten —and the Hite he 
| Could ſpare from his political engage- 
ments was wholly given to repreſs the 
exceffes of this young man, and to the 
Aiſcovery of ſome proper perfon to 
Whom he could be enttuſted when 9 
longer under parentul authority. © 
During the coutſe of this enquiry, it 
happened, by the means of Lady Barbara 
Newmarcbh, to reach the knowledge of 


One 


9 
one of thoſe women in a certain rank of 
life, who with ſome literature, and much 
pretence, acquire a ſort of authority in 
ſuch matters; ladies, who have converſa- 
tions inſtead of routs and aſſemblies, and 
who, without making too ſtritt a ſeru- 
tiny into their motives,” may often be 
allowed the praiſe of doing ſome good, 
by their occaſional patronage of obſcure 
merit; though doubts have ariſen Whe- 
ther they may not occaſionally have 
done harm, in teaching thoſe to fancy 
themſelves people of genius, who had 
only aſſurance, and ſome powers of 
imitation. | 
Be that as it may, Mrs. Giſborough, 
the lady mow in queſtion, having heard 
of Sir Audley's enquiry after a young 
man well edueated as tutor to Mn, 
Dacres, loſt no time in entreating Lady 
Barbara to endeavour to keep the ap- 
pointment open till a gentleman eould 
be written to, who, ſhe was ſure, would 
'be unexceptionable.— Sir Autley rea- 
3 6 dily 
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dily oromifed: the delay of a ſow days— 
and then the following letters paſſed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Giſborough : | 


„ PEAR Sin, | 

Aſſured of your ſtrong adherence 
to thoſe principles which have always 
diſtinguiſhed our families, and which 
your preſent highly reſpectable con- 
nections do fo much honour to, I am 
free to believe that the young gentle- 
man whom I have to mention to you can- 
not fail of being approved, he owing. 
the decline of his family's fortune to the 
attachment of his anceſtors to the Royal 
cauſe in the trying period of 1640, &c. 
and ſince they have, with leſs power, 
always been a very loyal family, though 


it has happened that their fortune has, 
from various cauſes, declined. The 
young gentleman, on whoſe behalf I 
write, is called Marchmont, and is the 
laſt of that ancient family. I am aſſured, 
and I believe from my own obſerva- 

7 | tions, 
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tions, that he is very well qualified for 
the undertaking, to which I beg leave 

to recommend him. I am told that his 
morals are irreproachable. He ſpeaks 
the French language perfealy, having 
reſided ſome years in France (where he 
has reſpectable connections), and has a 
competent knowledge of the Italian and 
German—a good taſte in the polite arts; 
and, in a word, I am taught to believe, 
that on farther enquiry you would find 
Mr. Marchmont eminently qualified to 
attend your ſon. I ſhall be happy in 
being inſtrumental in procuring him ſo 
bonourable and fortunate an engage- 
ment; and have the honour to be, 

With the greateſt reſpect, 
10 « Sir, 
00 Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


A. GisBOROUGHs 
66 Welbeck-Street, 
re 17th” ? 


To this Sir Audley l vich very 
. lietle heſitation, the following anſwer: 
F Mang 


"a. MARE r. 


© MA DAM, 

% You do at once Juſtice to my prin- 
ciples, and to thoſe ſentiments which 
would render it extremely agreeable to 
me to obey the tommands-with which 


you have honoured me. It therefore 


gives me very great concern, that it is 
not in my power to engage the gentle. 
man you mention as a tutor to Mr. 
Datres. I believe he may be very de- 


| Terving; but circumſtances, which it is 


not neceſſary to recapitulate, make his 


reception into my family impraQticable. 


Be aſſured, Madam, only the moſt in- 
ſuperable objections could weigh againſt 
the lively inclination 1 feel to pay de- 
ference to your recommendation, which 


_ confers a great obligation on us all, —I 


have the honour to be, with the higheſt 
eſteem and regard, Madam, 
1 Your moſt obliged, and 
25 Mol faithful humble ſervant, 
= AVUDLEY DACRES. 


0 Abou Groſvenor Street, 


Jan. zoth.“ 


2 Thus, 
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Thus, without aſſigning any reaſon, 
becauſe he was conſcious that he could 
not give the true one, he put an end to 
this ſolicitation on behalf of a young 
man who had in reality no other fault 
than that of being poor—chough, with 
Sir Audley, he had undoubtedly ano-— 
_ther.—It had been ſurmiſed, that the 
father of Lady Dacres, who was one of 
that race of beings which, were the rich 
ever called by their true nates, word 
have been denomitrated an uſurer, had 
taken, by means of an attorney who 
was entruſted to tranſat his bulineſs, 
ſome very unfair advantages of the ne- 
ceſſities of the elder Marchmont; and 
that the eſtates, of which Sir Audley had 
become poſſeſſed in conſequence of that 
tranſaction were by no means fo ho- 
neſtly come by, or fo clear in the title 
by which he held them, as a very 
ſcrupulous man might have wiſhed. 
Young Marchtnont, who dreaded the 
diſtreſs of his mother and his ſiſters, but 


was 
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14 
was indifferent to his own, had never 
appeared conſcious of this unfair deal- 
ing, but had, on the contrary, endea- 
voured to conciliate Sir Audley, that he 
might leave the family a little longer in 
poſſeſſion of their houſe in Surry; but 
Sir Audley, notwithſtanding he had not 
himſelf been the inſtrument, felt, in en- 
joying the fruit of iniquity, that he hated 
the perſon injured as much as if he had 
himſelf been the aggreſſor. —Strange ! 
that the conſciouſneſs of having injured, 
or participated in an, injury, ſhould 
create, in the human mind, ſo much 
; malignity againſt the ſufferer! Yet ſo it 
always is. ""y 

Sir Audley, however, by no means 
allowed, even-in arguing the matter with 
himſelf, that Marchmont had any cauſe 
of complaint—and he diſliked him, not 
only for this latent reaſon, which, though 
he repelled it, lurked in his mind, but 
becauſe, though poor, he ſeemed to con- 


ſider himſelf ſtill in his former rank, 
and 
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and even when aſking a favour, (as be 
did when he ſolicited his mother's con- 
tinuance in the Surry houſe) it was leſs 
like a dependant than an equal. Sir 
Audley, accuſtomed ſince he had lived 
among place-men to a very different 
conduct from thoſe who had any thing 
to aſk, could not reconcile himſelf to 
this manly bearing; and between one 
cauſe of diſlike and another he hated 
Marchmont heartily—and never ſpoke 
of him but in terms of contempt and 
_ diſpleaſure. 

But the 8 of this repulſe 
was much more material to Marchmont 
than merely the loſs of an appointment, 
which, had he known it was with a ſon 

of Sir Audley's, he would not have ſo- 
licited, or, had it been procured, have 
accepted; it deprived him of every hope 
of ſucceſs in his purſuit of a tutorſhip— 
for Mrs. Giſborougb, who, together with 
ſome of her friends, had undertaken to 
| befriend him, and who were very likely 
- tt 
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to ſucceed, no ſooner canvaſſed Sir 
Audley's letter than they concluded that 
their zeal was miſplaced, and that ſome. 
thing was undoubtedly wrong in the 
tharafter of this young man, of which 
Sir Audley was too generous to ſpeak, 
yet which was undoubtedly of a nature 
that rendered it impoſſble for them to 
hazard committing themſelves by re- 
commending hitn.—When therefore he 
came from an obfcure lodging in Surry, 
here he lived with his mother and 
ſiſters, to know the event of an applica- 
tion which Mrs. Gifborough had in- 
Formed him ſhe had made, without tell 
ing him to whom, he was met by a very 
cold letter from that lady, who, without 
ſeeing him, contented herſelf with that 
method of letting him know, That her 
application bad failed, and that ſhe was 
ſorry to ſay ſhe believed it would not 
be in her power, or that of the friends 
to whom ſhe had ſpoken, to ſerve him 
in the way they had hoped.” 


Marchmont 
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Marchmont wanted not diſcernment 
to ſee that this was only a civil way of 
the lady's relieving herſelf from all 
Farther trouble; he returned dejected 
to his family, to whom, however, he 
made light of his diſappointment, that 
he might not inflict new anguiſh on the 
half-broken heart of his mother. 

But when he ſat down ferioufly to 
conſider his Aruation, this diſappoint- 
ment, which followed ſo many others, 
fell cold and heavy on his ſpirits. The 
creditors had threatened to arreft the 
remains of his father as they were pro- 
ceeding towards the pariſh church of 
Eaftwoodleigh; and Marchmont, in the 
agony of his mind, had entered into per- 
Tonal engagements to ward off fo crael 
a blow: ſubſequent diſcoveries of the 
condition of his father's affairs had 
rendered it impoffible for him ever to 
acquit himſelf of thefe engagements from 
the effeQs that were left. Nothing 
therefore remained for him but to at- 

tempt, 
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"tempt, by ſome exertions of his own, to 
ſatisfy the inexorable men to whom he 

was now perſonally bound; and who, 

provoked by their loſſes, declared their 
reſolution to impriſon him, unleſs ſome 
proſpect opened which might enable him 
to diſcharge the debt he had thus taken 
5 2 biene, 

Io leave England therefore, and to 


eſcape from their threats and impor- 


tunities, while he hoped to obtain, as a 
tutor, a ſalary which he might divide 
between them and his family, was his 
moſt earneſt wiſh. But even this humble 
hope was now fruſtrated; and though he 
appeared calm and compoſed before his 
mother, who watched his countenance 
with the moſt anxious ſolicitude, he 
_ almoſt for the firſt time felt what it was 
to look back on the paſt without having 
one crime with which to reproach him- 
ſelf, yet forward to the future without 


a * and almoſt without a friend! 
Generous 
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Generous and candid himſelf, and 
reſpecting men only for their worth and 
their talents, he had never till now been 
thoroughly convinced that, with the ge- 
nerality of the world, there is no crime 
ſo unpardonable as poverty ; and that, 
when an untitled family fall to decay, 
their pretenſions to anceſtry, far from 
giving them a claim to commilſeration, 
become ridiculous in the opinion of the 
ſuddenly fortunate, —He, who might 
truly be ſaid to be | 


„ Of gentle blood, part ſhed in honour's cauſe,” |, 


rOPB, 


was now purſued for the ſum of ſeven _ 
hundred pounds, by a man who called 
himſelf a gentleman, but was, in fat, a 
money-lender, the ſon of a taylor; and 
haraſſed by another for a thouſand 
pounds, who had been an au&ioneer, 
but who, having amaſſed a conſiderable 
ſum of money, had quitted the hammer, 
and was become a banker, 
| Theſe 
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| Theſe men, while they deſpiſed the 
indigence of poor Marchmont, and 
thought, like Briggs, * that a pedigree 
pays ho debts,” had yet taken it into 
their heads, that a young man ſo well 
connected would not be ſuffered to re- 
main in priſon; and that, if they threat. 
ened him with ſuch an exertion of the 
power they had acquired over him, they 
mould obtain at leaſt ſome part of the 
money for which he had engaged him- 
ſelf. —It was in vain that he affured 
them, that of his father's houſe he was 
the laſt—while of the ruined fortunes of 
that houſe they could not be ignorant; 
that a> to the relations of his mother, 
| though two, of her filters had married 
men of high rank, he was fo far from 
having any intereſt with them, that he 
Vas not even by fight known to any of 
his maternal relations. | 
Far from ſoftening the hearts of his 
purſyere by this repreſentation of bis 
clremaſtances, he found chat the more 
| deſperate 


* 
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deſperate his ſituation was, the leſs they 
| ſeemed inclined to forbearance.— Tor- 
mented every day by ſome new plan; of 
the one (who, beipg himſelf a ſchemes, 
fancied chat Marchmont might relieve 
himſelf by ſome proje), and perplexed 
by the threats: of the other, he found 
that he mult conceal himſelf from the 
perſecution of both, or that they would 
inevitably avail themſelves of that maſt; 
improvident law, which enables a cre- 
ditor to impriſon the debtor who cannot 
pay him when he is at liberty ;—as if an 
unhappy - man, torn from his friends, 
deprived of his credit, depreſſed in his 
talents, and probably ruined in his 
health, could do more to pay his debts, 
than when he is at liberty to purſue his 
- intereſt, or make the moſt of his in- 
duſtry—a law which confounds inno- 


cence with guilt, and equally puniſhes 


' Intentional fraud and inevitable misfor- 
tune; yet which exiſts no where in ſuch 
force 
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force as in a country boaſting of its en- 
larged humanity and perfect freedom. 
Such was the ſad fate of Marchmont, 
that though guilty of no crime, and 
though he had devoted himſelf to diſ- 
treſs from the pureſt motives of in- 
tegrity and filial piety,” he now found 
himſelf purſued like a felon, and had the 
| horrors of perpetual confinement before. 
his XY | 


_ , 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1I. 


The tenant of a night-haunted ruin! 


ACCUSTOMED inſenſibly to her ſo- 
litude, Althea paſſed her time without 
murmuring. Her mind compelled thus 
to exert its ſtrength at ſo early a period,” 
and her education having been ſuch as 
had not enfeebled while it ornamented 
her excellent underſtanding, ſhe not 
only became reconciled to a ſituation 
which to moſt young women would have 
been intolerable, but every day learned 
to rejoice at the election ſhe had made, 
and compare the melancholy tranquil- 
lity of her preſent ſituation with the 
ſplendid wretchedneſs to which an union 
ls | We 
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with Mohun would have condemned her. 
Believing that, unleſs ſhe could ſell her- 
ſelf to ſome equally odious conneQtion, 


© _ the ſmallneſs of her fortune and the pe- 


culiar circumſtances of her ſituation (held 
down as ſhe was hy the ſelfiſh policy of 
Lady Dacres) would prevent her ever 
marrying, ſhe thought of paſſing her 
life, if not always in as folitary a manner 
as ſhe now lived, yet certainly in a ſingle 
ſtate; add when ſhe recolleced all ber 
aunt was, ſhe thought of this rather with 
complaceney than regret. Without pre- 
dilection in favour of any one (for the 
infant preſerence ſhe had felt for March- 
mont could hardly be called ſo), ſhe 
tried 10 look forward with cheerfulneſs 
to the ſew and ſimple duties that in ſuch 
a ſituation, and with ſo ſmall a fortune, 
_ ſhe had to fulſil. There is no ſtate of life 
in which objects ſor ſuch duties may not 
be found; but none more forcibly at- 
traced: her benevolence than the poor 


old woman Mrs. Moſely, to whole cot- 
"= 5 tue 
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tage her lonely rambles were the moſt 
frequently direQed, and who was be- 
come her regular penſione. 
This little hut, for it was hardly more, 
conſiſting of only two ſmall rooms on 
the ground, and two of the ſame ſize 
under the thatched roof, was now by 
the bounty of Althea rendered as com- 
fortable as it would admit of, and the 
general condition of its inhabitant much 
ameliorated. Vet while this poor help- 
leſs being inceſſantly bleſſed the conſi- 
derate kindneſs of her young benefac- 
treſs, Althea obſerved ſomething in her 
manner which indicated ſome preſſure 
of the mind - ſomething that ſeemed not 
to belong to fear of future poverty, and 
ſne was in no immediate want; but, on 
the contrary, acknowledged herſelf to be 
ſurrounded with many and unexpeQed 
comforts. There were however, at times, 
| ſuch ſymptoms of a pre-oecupied mind, 
or ſome peculiar intereſt affecting it, in 
the deportment of Mrs. Moſely, that 
Vor. II. 0 Althea 
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Althea was fometimes tempted to doubt 
whether ſhe was not, as the people of 
the country believed, privy to ſome 
ſecret. Yet of what nature could it be? 

That ſhe was acquainted with a con- 
eealed treaſure buried ſomewhere in the 
domains of her ancient maſter, ſeemed 
very improbable; ſince the Marchmont 
family could not have been reduced to 
diſtreſs, had they poſſeſſed ſuch a re- 
ſqurce; and that the indigence of poor 
Mrs. Moſely herſelf was but too real, 
there were proofs enough. — Vet why 
did ſhe ſometimes, when Althea was wich 
her, ſtart at every ſound; appear hur- 
ned, breathleſs, and confufed; look ea- 
gerly from her little window, and with 
difficulty command herſelf ſo as to ſhew 


chat attention the preſence of her be- 
nelactreſe demanded?” Althea oſten at- 
tempted to diſcover the cauſe of all this, 
but was obliged to content herſelf with 
the excuſes Mrs. Mofely made; that it 
* 3 the terrors and ws ſhe 
had 
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had gone through during the latter part 
of her ſervice in Mr. Marchmont's fa- 
mily, and the poverty ſhe * felt and 
dreaded ſince. | 
Beſides this ſolitary Wer dende Althea 
had ſoon a little humble circle, to whom 
the goodneſs of her heart prompted her to 
render a thoufand kind offices: ſhe had 
not indeed much money, but for herſelf 
ſhe wanted fo little, that ſhe could with- 
out imprudence clothe the half- naked 
infants of one poor cottager, relieve by 
a trifling weekly allowance the helpleſs 
ſuperannuated father of another, pay a 
nurſe for attending the wife of a third, 
and purchaſe flax or wool for the induſ- 
trious family of a fourth. For fome-ſhe 
worked herſelf, others ſhe inſtructed 
how to work; and ſhe was always ready 
to liſten to the ruſtic tale of ſorrow, and 
to give (what the poor do not always 
find) compaſſion and attention, even 
when it was not in her power greatly to 
0 2 alleviate 
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alleviate the diſtreſſes to which ſhe 
1 | 

The children of her hoſt became. the 
ak objects of her generous care. 
One of them was a little boy of about 
five years old, who attached himſelf to 
her with ſo much ſimple affeRion, that 
he followed her in all her walks, and 


crept continually into her room when 


ſhe was alone; where, if he thought ſhe 
was buſy, and would not like to be in- 
terrupted, he ſat himſelf filently down 


in a corner, and remained quiet till ſhe 


gave him leave to ſpeak to her. 

This boy then became of courſe pe- 
culiarly her favourite ; and ſhe not un- 
frequently found in the ſound of his in- 
- nocent voice a relief againſt the filence 
of her dreary habitation, when Mrs. 
Wansford was buſied in her domeſtic 
concerns at a diſtance in the houſe, and 
her huſband abſent, or working as he 
often did when he was able, in that part 

Th 8 of 
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of the old garden in which he raiſed a 
few vegetables for his-family. 

At theſe times it not unfrequently 
happened that the children attended their 
parents, or that the elder girl was ſent 
on meſſages; and then there reigned a 
ſilence ſo dreary around the houſe, that 


Althea ſometimes went out merely to 


hear a human voice. If any ſounds 
broke this profound repoſe, they were 
only ſuch as impreſſed melancholy 
ideas. The ancient dove-houſe, mark 


ol former manorial dignity, had long 


ſince fallen to decay; but Wans- 
ford had nailed up ſome boards within 
the ſhelter of one of the thick buttreſſes, 


and the hoarſe cooing of the few pigeons 


re-echoed round them. The rooks, 
long ſince driven from their flouriſhing 
colony in a wood of tall elms that once 
ſhaded the houſe, now ſeemed as they 
ſlowly failed over it to regret their 
abandoned reſidence. Sometimes a flight 


of ſea-fowl clamoured amid the billowy 


c'3 clouds; 
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_ clouds; and when the wind blew from 
the ſouth-weſt, the heavy waves were 
heard breaking monotonoufly on the 
ſhore, or diſtinctly in the ſtillneſs of night 
in low and hollow murmurs ;—while, 
within the houſe, the leaſt breath of air 
hummed and ſung along the paſſages, 

and through the crevices of doors faſten- 
ed up, producing ſuch effets from va- 

rious currents, and confinement, as, aided 
by an imagination addicted to ſuperſti- 
| tion, might have been magnified into 
| low ſighs and balf-ſtifled complaints. 
1 I ̃ be ſullen vibrations of a clock which 
* belonged io Wansford, and was placed 
near the door of what they -now called 
the kitchen, was plainly heard in the 
room where Althea ſat; and the melan- 
choly meaſure of time was not to her the 

leaſt unpleaſant {ound that broke the 
folemn ſilence of which ſhe felt the 
drearineſs. She ſeldom, however, gave 
way to the dejection which moſt young 

perſons would have yielded to, but drove 
*; + * Wh 5 4 it 
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it away, ſometimes by having recourſe 
to her books (for ſhe had now received 
and arranged them), and ſometimes by 
playing one of thoſe ſimple airs, in which 
ſhe. particularly excelled, though the 
was not a very great proficient in muſic. 
Now, however, arrived the very long 
evenings of December, and beginning 
of January, when Wansford happened 
to be confined to his bed by the rheu- 
matiſm, and his wife attending on him; 
ſo that the part of the houſe where Al- 
thea's ſitting- room was ſituated was of 
an evening quite deſerted, except by 
the ſervant girl, who-remained alone in 
the kitchen, often trembling when ſhe 
remembered the ſtories ſhe had heard, 
and looking fearfully towards the door 
every time the wind ſhook the old tool 

boards and ruſty lock. | 
On theſe nights it was that Althea 
ſometimes found all her fortitude and 
_ philoſophy almoſt unequal to repel the 
comfortlels ſort of feeling that aſſailed 
4 her. 
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her. It was not fear, for the moment 
ſhe began to reaſon with herſelf ſhe knew 


that every kind of fear vas groundleſs 
and "ridiculous. From ſupernatural 
agents ſhe could have nothing to appre- 


hend, did they really exiſt; but againſt 


their exiſtence it was with her an un- 


anſwerable argument, that the Director 


of the world would never violate a 
known law of nature to anſwer no poſſi- 


ble end. Of the intruſion. of any living 


being there was almoſt as little proba- 


bility; for what temptation. could there 
be for the nocturnal robber in a houſe 
where there was very little more than the 
ſimple furniture neceſſary for a peaſant's 
family? Notwithſtanding all this reaſon- 


| ing, however, Althea earneſtly wiſhed 


for the return of more cheerful days; 
and caſt many a wiſtful look towards the 
ſea, Which on a clear day was viſible 
from ſeveral of the windows of the 
houſe; and to which ſhe fancied her 


walks might be extended. 


| 1 It 
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It was only during the long and gloomy 
evenings that ſhe felt diſtreſſed by the 
lonelineſs and ſecluſion of her ſituation. 
In the day-time ſhe had not a moment 
unoccupied; and when the weather was 
ſuch as would not allow her to make her 
village viſits 

For . the fields were dank, the ways were mire,” , 


M:iLTon. 
1 


ſhe not unfrequently had recourſe to the 
great banqueting- room up ſtairs, where, 
taking her little companion with her, ſhe 
walked ſome hours for exerciſe. Vetit 
was certainly not ſuch as greatly exhila- 
rated her ſpirits; for Marchmont, his diſ- 
perſed and diſtreſſed family, his blaſted 
and ruined fortunes, were continually 
preſent to her mind; and while little 
Wansford, mounted on a ſtick, gamboled 
backwards and forwards before her, ſhe 
figured to herſelf what Mrs. Moſely had 
formerly deſcribed to her, the infancy 
ol that unfortunate young man, when in 
c5 theſe - 
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tare thee fplendid: roche be woas the 


firſt object of his doting parents, who 
gazed at him with prophetic fondneſs, 


as the future ſupport — as one who 
was likely even to increaſe the reſpetta- 


bility, of their ancient family. A month 
or fix weeks paſſed nearly in the ſame 
way. It was late in the month of Fe- 
bruary, when the weather having been 
ſtormy for many days,. Althea found 
herſelf languid and unwell; and be- 


lieving that exerciſe would relieve her 
from an oppreſſive pain in her head, 


ſhe took the child with her, not being in 


ſpirits to encounter the wide ſolitude of 


the apartments alone; and with a book 
reſorted to the banqueting-room, which 
might indeed have ab as wer called a 
8 | 

Here ſhe FOTOeR to walk for fome 
time, till another heavy wintry ſtorm 
coming on, it became ſuddenly ſo dark, 
that the was returning haſtily to her own 


Oy} when glancing her myo towards 
* . the 
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the great folding door which led to the 
ſtair-caſe, half of which was open, the 
fancied that fome living creature ran 
baftily by. It ſeemed to be a dog—yet 
there was none about the houſe but a 
large white maſtiff, uſually chained up 
in the yard: this, whatever it was, was 
not ſo large an animal; and Althea, with 
ſomething like fear mingling with 'cu- 
rioſity, went to the door; and looking 
along the paſſage (now almoſt entirely 
dark) that led to thoſe apartments of 
- which ſo terrific an idea had been enter- 
tained, ſhe thought ſhe faw the ſame 
creature run ſwiftly along, but ſhe im- 
mediately loſt fight of iii diſappeared. 
down another paſſage; and Althea had 
no inclination to trace it farther, though 
ſhe felt a conſiderable deal of ſurpriſe. 
She now haſtened down the ſtairs, not 
without looking involuntarily. behind. 
her: dhe ſaw. nothing, however, and in 
ſome agitation reached her own room. 
8 moment's 8 
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A moment's reſlection reſtored her to 
compoſure; Of what was ſhe afraid? 
and how was it extraordinary that a 
firay dog ſhould wander into a houſe in 
ſo ruinous a condition as were almoſt all 
the uninhabited parts of this? She en- 
deavoured by ſuch reflections to drive 
from her mind a circumſtance that was 
certainly of no conſequence: but ſtill it 
returned to her, and ſhe found the re- 
collection of it attended with ſome kind 
of regret, for ſhe no longer felt diſpoſed 
to take her melancholy walks in the gal- 
lery: and this added another depriva- 
tion to the many ſhe was compelled al- 
ready to ſubmit to; for, gloomy as theſe 
were, they procured a ſort of change in 
bad weather, which it was unpleaſant to 
relinquiſh. | But now a dread hung 
about her which ſhe could not imme- 
diately conquer, though ſhe was aſhamed | 
of owning that ſhe felt it even to her- 
a 1 ict 5. . This 
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This was perhaps increaſed by Mrs. 
Wansford's telling her a day or two 
afterwards, that as ſhe was ſitting up 
with her huſband, who after a violent 
paroxyſm of the rheumatiſm had fallen 
into a doſe, ſhe had either heard, or fan- 
cied ſhe heard, amid the profound ſtill- 
neſs of the night, the ſlow light ſteps of 
ſome perſon walking about the houſe. 

* Once, Ma' am,“ ſaid ſhe, to be ſure 
I thought it muſt be you coming out of 
your room, the ſteps ſeemed ſo near; 
and I was afraid you were ill, and I was 
going to open the door to ſee—but juſt 
at that moment my heart ſomehow miſ- 
gave me; I ſtopped a little to liſten, and 
I could almoſt ſwear that I heard what= 
ever it was go ſoftly, ſoftly, and lightly 
alapg the back paſſage,” and go to the 
rooms where my huſband puts our malt 
and hops. Then ] was ſure it could not 
be you; and my heart was up in my 
mouth! I am ſure at the time I thought 

I had never r heard ſuch an unaccount- 


able 
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able noiſe fince J have been in this 


bouſe.—But, after all, continued ſhe, 
pauſing, * after all, perhaps, it * be 
only fancy.“ 

„ ] dare lay it was nothing more,” 
faid Althea; “ perhaps you were fa- 
tigued, and worn with anxiety; and 
when that is the caſe, we are apt to give 
way to fears. and fancies that would 
never at another time be indulged.” 

« ] ſhould not have thought ſo much, 
perhaps, of it, reſumed Mrs. Wansford, 
«but that Tiger has been ſo reſtleſs of 
nights lately, that it has been impoſſible 
for me and the girl to make him quiet. 
He has flown round the houſe as if he 
was mad then back again and barking. 
ready to tear up the ground. My huſ- 
band was waked by him once or twice 
out of a ſound ſleep; and I told him what 

a taking the dog was in, and that I was 
quite frighted at it, and was afraid it 
would fright. you. But Wans ford ſaid 
it was nothing but. nonſenſe; that there 


2 | Was. 
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was no reaſon for fear, and that he was 
ſure it was only a fox, or ſome vermin 
about the houſe, that made Tiger rave ſo. 
Sometimes, indeed, in hard weather, we 
have had foxes come quite into the 
houſe, as it were, after our poultry ; and 
perhaps it might be the caſe now.“ | 
« It might be a fox that paſſed the 
door,“ thought Althea; « for why into 
fo lonely and deſerted a place ſhould not 
ſuch an animal come for ſhelter? It 
may be one of them that traverſes theſe- 
deſolate rooms of a night.“ Althea 
thought of the verſe in Iaiah— _ 


« But the wild beaſt of the deſert (hall lie there, 
and their houſes. ſhall be full of 2 crea- 


tures”? 


„ Alas!” added ſhe; with a figh,. 
« what has this unfortunate family of 
Marchmont done, that their venerable 
abode, ſanQtified by the long ſufferings 
of loyalty, ſhould be er = cruel 


malediQtion ?” | | 
we 
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The {kn however, that: ſhe had 
now received of the cauſes of thoſe ſlight 
diſturbances which had alarmed her, 
quieted the difagreeable ſenfations ſhe 
had felt, and inſenſibly the impreſſion 
they had made wore away. Notwith- 
ſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, the wea- 
ther now became ſo ſevere, as to take 
from her all diſpoſition to return even 
to the walk in the banqueting-room. 
From her poor old penſioner ſhe was for 
ſome time excluded; for the ſnow was 
deep, and to reach her cottage was dif- 
ficult till the way was beaten—difficulties 
which Mrs. Moſely could by no means. 
encounter to come to her. Althea, there- 
fore, was obliged to content herſelf with 
ſending the ſervant girl with a ſupply of 
proviſtons, and an enquiry after the ſo- 
litary inhabitant of the cottage, which 
ſhe continued to repeat for a few days. 
When Althea herſelf aſked this girl 
after Mrs. Moſely, her anſwers were 
ck as might be expected; but it hap= 

| pened 
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pened that paſſing one day into the kit- 
chen to enquire for her return, ſhe heard 
her ſay in her Devonſhire diale&@ to 


Mrs. Wansford, who was buſied there 


in preparing ſome food for her huſband, 
« ] declare I cannot think what iz coom 
to the ould wewman — ſhe ſeems always 
tew much in a fluſter to ſend back any 
mezzage to Miſs, zoomhow.” 

« But ſhe was very thankful,” ſaid 
Mrs. Wansford, “ was ſhe not, for 
Miſs's goodneſs?” 9 

« Yes, ſure!” anſwered Hannah, but, 
Lord! mythinks ſhe is vaſtly odd az it 


twere. Then it is az hard to get tew 


her az if ſhe was a lady herſelf, She've 
creeped away out of the reum wher ſhe 
uſed for to be, intew another little beck 


rewm, and the dewce at all can I make 


her hear, ſhe's ſew diff. I ſaid tew her 


that I had tewk'd down ever ſo much 


of our cloom®, with things as ſhe had had, 


* Crockery ware, or glaſs, 
and 


* 
* 
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and that yew bad ſent for it, ſo ſhe ſaid 
I might take back what I whewld; ſhe 
coonet no hew tell one from weber 


_ af The poor old woman is not 10 
then?“ ſaid Althea, as ſhe entered the 
HFannah, colouring at having been 
thus overheard, and afraid that Althea 
might be offended, anſwered confuſedly, 
* No, Miſs; ſhe be' ent ſick, but the 
ſeems ſomehow in trouble. 8 2 

I vill. go myſelf to-morrow,” ſaid 


Mo Althea; I ſuppoſe the weather affecls 


ber, poor creature!“ 
She afterwards made Cs other en- 


5 quiries, whether ſhe had ſufficient firing, 
and whether the path to the cottage was 
practicable, and then returned to her 
employments. 3 

One of theſe had lately been the ſtudy 
of that period of Engliſh. hiſtory when 
the Marchmont family had been ſo diſ- 


ati by its * and fidelity; 
for 
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for this point of time had now, from her 
ſituation. in the ſcene of many of the 
events that had occurred, and from her 
favourable opinion of the unfortunate 
ſucceſſor to the virtues, and, alas! to 
the. misfortunes of theſe loyaliſts, ac- 


quired particular intereſt in yay DIR . 


of Althea. N 

In the courſe of her * ee he 
bad gone through the hiſtory uſually 
put into the hands of young. people. 
Her underſtanding was equally clear 
and ſolid, and her memory remarkably 


retentive; yet a very young perſon 


uſually reads the ſucceſſion of monarchs, 


and the hiſtory of battles at a remote 


period, ſo much more as a taſk than a 
pleaſure, that now her ripened reaſon 
gave io her preſent ſtudy at leaſt the 
advantage of novelty. And that it might 
be every way profitable, ſhe began with 
the Saxon heptarchy. But uncertain 
accounts, mingled and debaſed with 
monkiſh legends, accounts of beings 


who, 
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who, with almoſt the ſingle exception of 
Alfred, were ſo far from being fit to 
reign, that they were not fit to live, could 
not long detain her; nor was her imagi- 
nation much cheered by the rude at- 
tempts at poliſhing the half ſavage Anglo- 
Saxon by the fierce Norman invader. 
In following their line through, and 
thoſe of Plantagenet and Tudor, there is 
but little to ſoothe the mind. Ambi- 
tion, the vice of great minds, is ſo de- 
graded by ferocity, religion fo perverted 
by ſuperſtition, the father is ſo often 
armed againſt the ſon, the child againſt - 
the parent, the brothers againſt each 
other; ſo few of thoſe © charities'” ex- 
iſted among them which alone render 
human nature reſpeQtable; and the peo- 
ple were ſo continually the victims of 
the hateful paſſions of their princes, that 
the reader rejoices to bring his obſer. 
vations down to later times, and hopes 
that when the period in which what is 
called the art of government becomes 

| | | | better 


better underſtood, order, and of courſe 
happineſs, might be its effects. But from 
the glorious Queen Elizabeth, ſhe who 
1s pronounced by Lord Bacon to be 
« admirable among women, and memorable 
among princes,” to the wretched and 
degraded penſioner of Louis the Four- 
teenth (Charles the Second), there is 
bardly an interval that can be read with 
pleaſure by one who, inſtead of having 
formed ideas from the little abridged 
hiſtories ſo early put into the hands of 
children, dares to think for himſelf. 

It was to this interval that the parti- 
cular attention of Althea was turned. 
The firſt mention of the Marchmont fa- 
mily was in the reign of James the Firſt. 
But it was in that of his unhappy ſon 
that they became remarkable. 

Althea had borrowed of Mrs. Moſely 
a copy of a fort of memoir of the family 
begun by the grandfather, and continued 
by the father of Marchmont; of which 
a ſervant had been employed to make 

|; two 
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two or three copies, and one of them 
had been given to Mrs. Mofely, which 
ſhe preſerved with great care, and which 
me had put into Althea's poſſeffion, 
with a Jong exordium on the eminence 
and <prev, e of the perſons to whom 
it related. 

To trace through the tumult of civil 
diſcord, and the bewildering ſubtleties 
of miſtaken politics, the bravery and 
perſevering loyalty of a fingle family, 
was a taſk ſuited to the preſent ſtate of 
Althea's mind. It feemed like defign- 
ing the different appearances of a beau- 
tiful tree, which, though now ſhorn of 
its moſt flouriſhing honours, preſented 
a fine and venerable form to the eye of 
the painter, and ſtill produced ſome fair 
and verdant branches, though its trunk 
was injured 2 8 time and 1 þ 
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CHAP. III. 
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His face moſt foul and guby was to ſee, 
With ſquinting eyes, contrary ways extended, 
And loathly mouth, unmeet a mouth to be, 
That nought but gall and venom comprehended, ; 
And wicked words that God and man offended. 


A. SECOND fall of ſnow now rendered 
the project Althea had formed of en- 
quiring herſelf after Mrs. Moſely im- 
practicable. In this weſtern county in- 
deed it lay leſs than in the more eaſtern, 
northern, or midland parts of England; 
but it had drifted ſo much againſt the 
banks and hedges, that the path to the 
cottage was again for her impaſſable.— 
The mild philoſophy of the young re- 
cluſe r againſt the heavy de- 
preſſion 


4 : 
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preſſion which ſuch perfect ſectuion, at 
a ſeaſon ſo dreary, could hardly fail to 
inflit; but her ſtudies were not much 
calculated to exhilarate her thoughts. — 
They led her from the detail of public 
calamity, to its effects on private life; 
from the misfortunes of the monarch to 

the conſequent miſeries of his ſervants— 
and the ſad conſequences of civil war 
on domeſtic happineſs. 

From the then moſt reſpeQable con- 
dition of a private country gentleman, 
that anceſtor of Marchmont, who firſt 

quitted it to attend a court, became per- 
ſonally attached to Charles the Firſt, 
while Prince of Wales; and afterwards, 
when theſe unhappy diſſenſions broke 
out between Charles and his Parliament, 

| which ended in the deſtruction of mo- 
narchy, Mr. (afterwards Sir Armyn) 

Marchmont was one of the firſt: men of 
62, in the Welt way: declared for 
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In the courſe of thoſe ſad years, which 


deluged the kingdom with blood, the 
ſecond of his three ſons and his only 
brother fell in the field. He did not 


ſurvive them long; and his eldeſt ſon 


yielding for a while to a torrent it was 
fruitleſs to reſiſt, and reſiding at Eaſt- 
woodteigh, it became an alylum for the 
wandering and diſperſed royaliſts; while 
in rendering it ſuch he narrowly eſcaped 


fharing their fate—and only by his being 


perſonally inactive, and by his popu- 


larity in his immediate neighbourhood: 


But when the ſon of the deceaſed mo- 
narch made his laſt effort at Worceſter, 
Mr: Marchmont (for, his father being 


only a knight, he had no title) attended 
him thither with a ſmall but choſen 
party of followers. After the event of 
that day, he returned, flightly wounded, 
towards home, and was for ſome'time 
concealed'/in his on houſe. When it 
became ſafe to re- appear, he reſumed, 
with ſome precaution, his former way of 
Vol. II. D living; 
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living: but by the ſad condition to which 
his friends were reduced, as well as the 
reſtraint he was himſelf compelled to 
live under, his ſpirits and health became 
ſo much affected, that he gradually funk 
imo the. grave, leaving bis inheritance 
(impaired. by fines, and the aſſiſtance he 


had ſent the exiled King) to the eldeſt 
of the infant ſons of his mn 
_ ther... 


This young man, whe! at 1 3 
lution was about five-and-twenty, unable 
to deny or to defend the miſcondu@ of 
James, yet deteſting from the influence 
of hereditary prejudice what he deemed 
the uſurpation of William, abſented 
himſelf entirely from public life; while 
his brather, who had entered early into 
the army, followed the fortunes: of the 
miſguided monarch, to wham he had 


ſworn allegiance,, and, marrying, in 


France, became founder. of that family 


with: wham young, ee had ſome 
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Tbe next heir, che grandfather of. 


Marchmont, would have acted: wiſely, 


had he remained a quiet ſpectator of the 
attempts that were made in the year 
17.15 to re- eſtabliſh che baniſhed. family 
but his zeal. was ſo unguarded, that &; 
conſiderable part of his on and his 
wife's fortune was hardly ſufficient to 
ſave him from the conſequences of his 
open adherence to the © good old cauſe.” 

But not leſs bigoted to principle, in 
purſuance of which he could not act 
but at the riſk of his whole fortune, he 
educated his children in the ſame ideas 
he himſelf entertained; and thirty years 
afterwards, in 1746, the family was 
reckoned ſo decidedly Jacobite, that 
their horſes were ſeized at that period, 
by the neighbouring Deputy-Lieute- 
nant and the ſame precaution was uſed. 
in regard to him as with the Catholic 
gentlemen in the neighbourbood. Cut 
off from every advantage which the re- 


Ca a of his family, or his on 


3 talents, 
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talents, might have given him in public 
liſe, Chile his fortune was ſapped by the 
loans of his predeceſſors to their ba- 
niſhed friends, the father of young 
Marchmont ſaw himſelf, towards the 
middle of his life, ſurrounded by a fa- 
mily of three daughters and a ſon, with 
only a nominal fortune — ſor his eſtates 
were mortgaged” for'almoſt as much as 
they were worth. When once this hap- 
pens, the very expedients that are em- 
ployed to ward off the ruin, bring it 
on more rapidly. The laſt Marchmont 
lived only long enough to ſee the in- 
evitable deſtruction of his houſe—to ſee 
the ſon he ſo paſſionately loved likely 
to become a deſtitute wanderer, and his 
wife and daughters deſtined to indi- 
genee.— His heart was broken, and his 
eyes cloſed on this cruel proſpect; while 
his unhappy ſon, by hazarding his per- 
ſonal liberty, reſcued, with difficulty, 
his poor remains ow * inhuman e 
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Such was, in brief, the detail eolleded 
by Althea from the family memoirs, to 
which Mrs. Moſely's narrative ſerved 
as a ſupplement. To read over the 
period of hiltory with which the former 
account vas intimately connedted, od- 
caſioned, in the mind of Althea, wonder 
and pity; That there were men who 
adheted from principle, and ſtill moxe 
from- perſonal affection, to Charles the 
Firſt, miſled and obſtinate as he was, He 
could eaſily conceive; but ĩt was more 
difficult to account for the infatuation 
of thoſe who ſacrificed their families and 
their country to the degraded penſioner 
of France, and the unfeeling employer 
of Jeffries. Still there is ſomething ſo 
reſpectable in the enthuſiaſm of even 
miſtaken fidelity, ſomething ſo impreſ- 
five in the diſintereſted. generoſity. of 
ſacrificing every thing for an exiled and | 
ruined family, that the anceſtors. of 
Rr became more than before 
| 5 3 dhe 
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the objetts of her veneration; and their 
: unfortunate deſcendant, of her pity. 


In dwelling frequently on this topic, 


the mind of Althea turned itſelf to en- 
quire if nothing could be done to al- 
leviate the melancholy fate of a family 
fo worthy of more proſperous fortune. — 
She was herſelf, alas! a more iſolated 
being than any of thoſe whoſe deſtiny 
the lamented, and but very little richer. 
Yet ſhe could not help frequently re- 
turning to confider whether there were 
no means of befriending them; but as 
oſten as the did fo, difficultics aroſe that 
made her for a while relinquith the 
hope of being able to accompliſh it. 
Ho indeed was  poffible for her to 
addreſs her father on behalf of a family 
to whom ſhe believed he had conceived 


ſome diſlike, and with any part of which 


Sir Audley did not know the had the 
ſlighteſt acquaintance? or how could ſhe 
N to Mrs, Marchmont herſelf with 

| | offers 
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offers of ſervice? Still, however, ſhe 
could not wholly diſmiſs the idea; and 
as it would be doing ſomething, ſhe 
determined to write to Miſs Everſſey 
(with whom ſhe ſtill, though rarely, cor- 
reſponded), and, making ſuch an excuſe 
for her curioſity 'as her local fituation 
might well furniſh her with, afk for ſome 
account of the preſent flate of _ 
Marchmont family, 

Althea then was ſet down to this let- 
ter, when, as was Mrs. Wansford's 
cuſtom, ſhe came into Althea's ſiting- = 
room to make the enquiries of the morn- 
ing after her health. To thoſe Althea 
made in her turn—the good woman 
anſwered—* Ah, dear Ma'am! this wea- 
ther is very ſad for my poor huſband — 
He gets hardly any better, and I am 
afraid he will be quite confined again. 
I think more of it than I ſhould at 
another time, becauſe 1 don't know how 
J ſhould do to get advice for him; for 


I am ſure Mrs, Cookſon won't come 
| D 4 c⸗hrough 
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through ſuch a deep ſnow to him, if he 
ſhould be ever ſo bad And then to 
he ſure I am not afraid - but if any thing 
ſhould happen, my poor Wansford, 
cripple as be is, would be 01 no more 
-uſe than one of the children.“ 
If any thing ſhould 3 2 ſaid 
| Amen Why what can n Nr. 
pen, my good friend??? | 
I thought,” anſwered: Mrs. Wans- 
ford, „to have kept it to myſelf; but I 
don 1 am not eaſy enough, for all my 
huſband laughs at me, to help telling 
vou: there certainly is ſomebody who 
can have no good deſign, about 41 
houſe of a night. 

About the houſe?” eried . 
| = Ves, my dear Miſs: for theſe three 
laſt nights the girl and 1 have traced 
the print of feet clear enough in the 
ſnow. The track goes round to the old 
bow window, at the back of the council- 
room, and there it is not ſo diſtinct. 1 
cannot imagine, for wy part, what, any 
8 | living 
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living mortal can want here. I am ſure 
there is no earthly ching for . War 
40 ane. Mas | 
It muſt be ſome perſons = come 
with a deſign on your Palace 1 
Althea. | 
i have never loſt even a .. ſingle 
chick, '* replied Mrs. Wansford: be- 
fades, in the name of, goodneſs, what 
ſhould they do round there, if they came 
alter the fowls? There is no track 
neither round the yard and outhouſe.— 
My huſband laughs at it indeed, and 
ſays, What ſhould they come for ?—I 
don't. know what they come for, but 
Fm ſure they do come—and. that is the 
reaſon why Tyger never, ceaſed raving 
for ſome nights. I ſhut him up on 
— Thurſday night in the kitchen; but even 
there he did nothing but growl all night 
long.” WD | 
vet if any body had been in the 
ae ſaid Althea, © he would. have 
. D 5 done 
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done more than growl—he- would have 
run to the place. 


No,“ replied Mrs. Wansford; = be 


could not do that, for he could not get 
into the old part of the houſe. The 


doors above are all ſhut up, you know, 


and there is no way below. To be ſure 
I have not much notion what any body 
mould do there; but I firmly believe 
there are travellers, or ſome ſtrange 
people, that hide about the ans Mor 
1 own it does fright me.” — 

Althea nowrecolleRing the 4 ds 
ſhe had certainly ſeen, and feeling by 
no means delighted with the idea of fuck 


neighbours as her hoſteſs deſeribed, 
could not help betraying ſome emotion 


in her countenance; yet unwilling to 


add to the terror which the faw had 


taken poſſeſſion of Mrs. Wansford, ſhe 
forbore to ſay all ſhe thought, and only 
obſerved, that if ſuch was really her 


| Perſuaſion, it would be better to make 
| $9 8 | ſome | 
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ſome enquiry into the matter, and o 
take ſome precaution againſt the danger 
that might follow. 
Why, ſo L have been telling Wans- 
ford,” anſwered ſhe. But I declare 
he is quite provoking he vill inſiſt 
upon it, that tis nothing in the world 
but my faney —or ſome accidental thing 
of noconſequence.—1 wiſh, dear Ma'am, 
you would but ſpeak to him yourſeli— 
He won't tell you it is fancy, perhaps. 
If you are not afraid of catching cold, 
do come out yourſelf, and ſec if there is 
not a track of feet as plain as can be.“ 
To make this enquiry, Althea con- 
ſented; and it was indeed very evident 
that a perſon or perſons had gone as far 
as that part of the houſe deſcribed by 
Mrs. Wansford, but there ſeemed to 
have diſappeared. 
viſible way by which the houſe could be 
entered on that fide.—-Althea now pro- 


poſed to Mrs. Wansford to make ſame 
examination within ſide the houſe - but 
9D 6 ſhe 


Yet there was no 
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he declared herſelf afraid of going, unlefs 
ſome man could be found to accompany 
her which ſhe ſaid it was not eaſy to 
do, as there was no perſon about the 
'houfe who could go with her, and her 
huſband, beſides that he was diſabled by 
the rheumatiſm, became impatient when- 
ever ſhe inſiſted upon there being any 
occaſion of alarm.— Althea, though far 
from feeling at this moment any extra- 
ordinary portion of courage, yet of- 
fered herſelf as an auxiliary: but the 
poor woman was too ſeriouſly frightened 
to explore the uninhabited rooms with 
ſo ſlender a guard; and Althea felt that 
on the approach of night ſhe ſhould be 
extremely uncomfortable, in: the 1dea 
that there were near her beings of whom 
it was much more reaſonable to be 
afraid than af the departed family of 
the Marchmonts, who were the reputed 
inhabitants of that part of the houſe. 
Night however came, and with it a 
fudden thaw that obliterated- at once 
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all evidence of the fact of which Mrs. 
Wansford was ſo ſolicitous to convince - 
her huſband :—but the impreſſion it had 
made on her mind, and on Althea's, was 
not ſo eafily effaced; and Althea found 
it impoſſible to go to reſt without having 
recourſe to an expedient to which ſhe 
was generally averſe— chat of the ſer- 
vant girl bringing her bed into the ſame 
room. The door was then as well ſe⸗ 
cured as their united contrivances could 
effect, and Althea lay down without un- 
dreſſing herſelf. —The hours, however, 
paſſed quietly—there was no unuſual 
- noiſe about the houſe—and towards the 
middle of the night, though her thought- 
leſs attendant: was in a profound ſleep, 
the went ſoftly to the window, and by 


the light afforded by the moon, almoſt 
at full, yet often obſcured by wandering 
clouds, ſhe could ſee to ſome diſtance - 
around. The view was not indeed on the 
ſame fide of the houſe as that to which 
the . had been traced, but it was 


difficult 
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difficult for any perſon' going from the. 
neareſt. villages to reach' any quarter of 
the building without paſſing along ſome 
part of the ground ſhe could now ſur- 
vey. She ſaw, however, neither animal 
nor human being—and ſuppoled that, 
with whatever deſign theſe intruders had 
before approached, the lightneſs of the 
night had now deterred them. — Again 
the wearied herſelf with conjeRures, and 
again deſiſted; for ſhe found no way 
of accounting for ſuch an appearance, 
but by ſuppoſing that the deſign: was to- 
rob: yet why ſhould ſuch a riſk. be in- 
curred, where there was eee! no- 
2 to take? 
Her are mer r 3 
un the morning broke: ſhe then ſunk. 
into forgetfulneſs; and it was not till 


ſome time after her uſual hour that ſhe 
went down into her parlour to breakſaſt. 
As ſhe ſeldom rang the bell that 
Wansford had contrived to mend for 

12 ſort 
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ſort of kitchen where he and his family 
_ uſually fat, to afk for her breakfaſt; 
when ſhe was met in the paſſage by Mrs. 
Wansford, who, with a look of diſmay, 
_ faid—* Dear Ma'am, I was coming to 
ſee for you. There are two ſuch ſtrange- 
looking men along with my huſband !— 
and they are aſking ſuch a number of 
odd queſtions l—I cannot, for my life, 
imagine what they want.” 

Althea, whoſe imagination was alu 
full of the track that had been ſeen in 
the ſnow, fancied that theſe might be 
the perſons who clandeſtinely viſited 
the houſe; but as their coming now 
was a direct contradiQtion to their mo- 
tives for coming befare, ſhe recollected 
herſelf, and -aſked Mrs. Wansford what 
fort of people they were? 

That is more than I can tell * 
I'm fure,”* replied the good woman. 
For my part, I do not know what to 
make of them, and I can ſee Wansford 


os as little: however, he keeps civil 
1 to 
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difficult for any perſon” going from the 
neareſt villages to reach' any quarter of 
the building without paſſing along ſome 
part of the. ground ſhe could now ſur- 
vey. She ſaw, however, neither animal 
nor human being—and ſuppoled that, 
with whatever delign theſe intruders had 
before approached, the lightneſs of the 
night had now .deterred them.— Again 
the wearied herſelf with conjeſtures, and 
again deſiſted:; for ſhe found no way 
of accounting for {ſuch an appearance, 
but by ſuppoſing that the deſign was to: 
rob: yet why ſhould ſuch a riſk. be in- 
curred, where there was e no- 
ching to take? 
Her apprehenſions kept wa wt 
un the morning broke: ſhe then ſunk. 
into forgetfulneſs; and it was not till 
ſome time after her uſual hour that ſhe 
went down into her parlour to breakſaſt. 
As ſhe ſeldom rang the bell that 
Wansford had contrived to mend for 
her, ſhe was going herſelf into the 
go ſort 
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ſort of kitchen where he and his family 
_ uſually fat, to afk for her breakfaſt : 
when ſhe was met in the paſſage by Mrs. 
Wansford, who, with a look of diſmay, 
ſaid—“ Dear Ma'am, I was coming to 
ſee for you. There are two ſuch ſtrange- 
looking men along with my huſband !— 
and they are aſking ſuch a number of 
odd queſtions !l-—1 cannot, for my life, 
imagine what they want.“ 

Althea, whoſe imagination was Ail 
full of the track that had been ſeen in 
the ſnow, fancied that theſe might be 
the perſons who clandeſtinely viſited 
the houſe; but as their coming now - 
was a direct contradiQtion to their mo- 
tives for coming before, ſhe recolleged 
herſelf, and aſked Mrs. Wansford what 
fort of people they were? 

* That is more than I can tel „ 
I'm ſure,“ replied the good woman. 
For my part, I do not know what to 
make of them, and I can fee Wansford 


knows as little; however, he keeps civil 
1 to 
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to them.——I wiſh you would. come in, 
my dear Miſs, as *twere by chance.“ 
I' come, certainly,“ ſaid Althea, 
alarmed, though ſhe knew not why. — 
Rut they ee Ou that want 
me?” 

Then, impelled: * ſear and. e 
we entered the room, but inſtantly 
ſhrunk back, for the figures of the two 
men, who ſat ann en ter- 


Gy rified her. 


Neither of Meter aol at ben en. 
trance, though ker appearance was cer- 
tainly ſuch as demanded that mark of 
reſpect from perſons of theirs. One of 
them was a ſhort mean figure between 
fifty and ſixty, wrapped in an old blue 
great coat with a red cape, and he wore 
a carroty ſcratch wig pulled forward 
over a face which could not, without an 
affront to the ſpecies, be called human. 
Squalid and deſpicable as this wretch 
was, he ſeemed to be inveſted with ſome 
authority over the other; whoſe great 
athletic 
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-athletic figure impreſſed terror, while 
that of his companion raiſed abhorrence. 
This ſecond man had a broad red face, 
deeply ſcarred with the ſmall-pox; with a 
black patch acroſs his forehead; greaſy 
ſhock hair, aud a ſhabby. coarſe ſurtout, 
which altogether anſwered ſo completely 
[to the idea ſhe had formed of; a ruffian, 
that Althea had, at the moment, no other 
expectation but that one of theſe men 
| would confine Wansford, while the 
other robbed the inhabitants * the 
S ww © 
-- Such were the PAI Mines 8 
on the appearance of Althea, ſeemed, 
with renewed eagerneſs, to purſue the 
enquiry, whatever it was, that they were 
making of Wansford; who, | confuſed 
and alarmed by interrogations he did 
not underſtand, ſeemed very deſirous 
of getting rid of his unwelcome viſitors, 
2 afraid of offending them. 4 
Althea, unable to ſuſtain for a mo- 
ment the inſolent looks of the man laſt 
deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, hurried back into her par- 
Jour—Mrs. Wansford, in increaſed diſ- 
may, following her: 
Dear Ma'am,“ ſaid ſhe—* what do 
you think of theſe men ? what can they 
be?—and what can they poſſibly want?” 
I have never ſeen bailiffs, or their 
followers,” ſaid Althea; * but I ſhould 
fear, from the deſcription I have heard 
of ſuch people, that theſe are fome ſuch 
men. 0 | 

« Bailiffst” e Mrs. Wans- 
ford, turning as pale as aſhes, © what 
can bailifs want with my huſband ?— 
Mercy upon me!—He does not, I am 
lure; owe any body five pounds in the 
world—and I am as ſure he has never 
done any harm in his life. Oh, my 
God! what is going to happen to. him?” 

The poor woman, who had eagerly 
43 65 this alarming notion, was now 
ſo overcome with it, that ſhe could: not 


Ray in the room; but notwithſtanding 
_ terror with which the fight of the 
men- 
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men affeRed her, ſhe was haſtening back 
to that where they were with her huſ- 
band, when in the paſſage, feeling his 
way with his cane, for he was half blind, 
the elder of the horrid-looking wretches 
met her.—Wansford, with a mixture of 
fear and indignation in bis countenance, 
followed him, though ſo lame that he 
went oncrutches.—Shocked and amazed 
at his approaching her, Althea had no 
power to move from the place where 
ſhe ſtood. The man, talking ſlowly up 
quite cloſe to her, while ſhe ſhrunk from 
his approach, in a loud and flow voice, 
whoſe ſound would alone have con- 
veyed a perfect idea of the hideous 
monſter that uttered it, thus (poke— 
“J underſtand, Madam, that... you 
are.. the. . . daughter... of... Sir 
Audley . . . Dacres, . . . Ba- ro- net,. 
proprietor of this houſe. Theſe people 
then are your ſervants ?”* 

% And who are you, Sir,” ſaid Al- 
thea, collecting all her courage, that, 


knowing 
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knowing to whom this houſe belongs, 
and who I am, take che W of thus 


antruding ?”? + Hey: f / 
Lt 2 buſineſss. "began the wreteh 
again. ibn 


* Vour W cannot be with me, 


nor with Sir Audley's ſervants— They 
do not know you—I' beg you will go 
from hence. —The-man, who found by 
the trembling of her voice that ſhe was 
terrified; now thought that he ſhould 
prevail by mere dint of fear: ſtriking 
therefore his cane againſt the ground; he 
faid in a ſtill louder tone Underſtand, 
Madam, that I am n in _ 


demand, and. $5.97" as. 
„ For God's ſake?” ada 8 


ſpeaking to reer * ** * he 

want?” | 
He ile Mi, don. | beings 4 
jowed to ſearch the houſe. I have re- 
fuſed him; for why?—T'm ſure: by his 
looks he don't ſeem an honeſter man 
than they he pretends to ſearch after 


and 
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and what if he was ?—He has got no 
right to ſearch here —or if he has, Why 
don't he ſhew it me F — why don't he 
ſhew his warrant ? — But, inſtead of that, 
he won't even tell me who he looks 
after Come, come, Mr. What's-Vyour- 
name, come out of my young lady's 
room, or 1'1l ſhew you that, lame as I 
am, I'll not let any ſuch Oe * 
her. 15 

I would explain to the lady, aid 
the diſguſting wretch, regardleſs of this 
remonſtrance—* firſt, what my demands 
are — ſecondly, the authority with which 
I am inveſted—thirdly, the grounds of 
my proceeding—fourthly, the 'conſe-- 
quence of reſiſting,” “ 4 1 
* will hear nothing, Sir,“ . 
Althea; * I will not hold any converſe 
with you. I am perfealy convinced 
that a perſon of our appearance can 
have no buſineſs in this houſe, and I 
mult inſiſt upon your leaving it. 
> | ANION none » *. My 
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„ My appearance!” mutteredthe hor. 
rid fiend—*© my appearance! I fee, 1 
ſee bow it is; here is colluſion. —l ſay, 
man,“ (turning to Wansford) © that I 
will execute my duty—1 will examine 
the other part of the houſe.“ | 

And ſay,” cried Wansford, ſeizing, 
ling: by the collar with one hand, while 
be ſupported bimſelf with the other, 
te that you ſhall go out of that part of it 
where you are already. So ſaying, by 
the application of all his ſtrength he 
jerked the man into the paſſage; Mrs. 
Wansford, dreading leſt his follower 
ſhould: fall upon her huſband; followed 
trembling and crying; while Althea, 
who had never ſuffered ſuch an alarm 
in ber life before, ſhut rag) of her 
room, and bolted it within. 

She liſtened, and heard aſcuMe inthe 
kitchen, which increaſed her affright; 
yet ſne knew not; in the confufion of 
her thoughts, whether ſhe: feared theſe 
Joc common robbers, or as ruf- 
fians 
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| Hans authoriſed by law to hunt ſome 
unhappy perſon to deſtruction. The lat- 
ter, though ſhe knew not whom they 
ſought, ſeemed to her more deteſtable 
than the former. Her preſent agitation, 
however, permitted her only to liſten in 
breathleſs, ſuſpente ; ſhe beard | Wans- 
ford loudly inſiſt on their leaving the 
houſe, declaring he would ſue them if 
they dared to ſlay ; while the old miſ- 
creant preached aloud of his authority, 
and his power; and his follower, hbalf- 
ridiculing and balf-menacing Wansford, 
ſeemed determined to ſupport his em- 
ployer. After this had laſted ſome time, 
to the increaſing terror of Althea, ſhe 
heard other voices interpoſe, which very 
plainly, but ſomewhat roughly, took the 
part of Wansford, and, as it ſeemed; 
added more forcible arguments than he 
had himſelf been able to bring forward; 
for the enemy were now expelled, and 
ſhe: heard the governor of the. fortreſs 


engage - 
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engage his auxiliaries to celebrate their 
victory in ſome of his beſt cyder. 

When they were ſet down to do this, 
Mrs. Wansford appeared at the door of 
Althea's room, n was aig — | 
to her. 

-« Oh! my deareſt Miſs,” cried ſhe, 


| as ſhe entered“ Sure I never in all 


my whole'life have been ſo frighted— 
and I am ſure you too muſt have been 
terrified! —Dear! how pale you look _ 
Let me get you ſomething.” | 
No,“ ſaid Althea“ I am very 
| wall now.—But tell me who theſe people 
are?—and how, at laſt, OY got ou: 
out of the houſe ? ; | 
Ahl as to whiowhey are, 11100 no 
more than you do, Ma'am, but I know 
they wanted no good. Did any mortal 
ever ſee ſuch a frightful-looking wretch 
as the ruffian that came in here? My 
poor Wansford, cripple as he is, would 
W ũ 65 rid of them, if I had not 
2839 bethought 
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bethought me of funiding Hannah down 
to the men at plough in lower park 
croft; I knew they'd ſoon clear the 
houſe of 'em; and ſo they did. 
John Hedbury ſays they're both bai- 
lifs—or one's a lawyer, and Yother a 
catchpole, 'tis much one; and he knows 
they ve been about this country, and 
fome more along ' with them, for three 
or four weeks—ereeping about, and 
aſking this man, and aſking Vother man, 
what ſtrangers there were in theſe parts? 
Some of our neighbours were talking 
about theſe bad-looking fellows at the 
Nag*s-Head, John ſays, but laſt Satur- 
day night; ſome ſaid they were exeiſe- 
men, and ſome that they were ſpies— 
but another again ſaid he knew one of 
them—that old one; and he is a lawyer 
at Plymouth: John Hedbury mentioned 
his name, but I can't think of it now. 
Some thought, it ſeems, that the perſon 
they are hunting for is one that has run 
away with money from his maſter; ano- 

"Fore 1h . "2 ther 
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ther gueſſed; that it was a jacobine, or 
Jacobite; I don't know, not I, what they 
call em; but Miller Clayfield ſaid he 
was ſure as could be, that it was ſome 
man in debt, and that chis lawyer fellow 
had got a writ againſt him, nd, Caring 
was a bum bailiff.?2?ʒ 1 4 \ 
4 Still,” ſaid 8 4 J. 5 not com- 
prehend why the ſearch of theſe pur- 
ſuers ſhould be ſo ene 3 

to this houſe? Reben dem Gift » 
« Nor . vw Jam ſure. 10 can- 
not think why they ſhould come here 
indeed As my huſband told them, an 
Engliſhman's houſe is his caſtle, and he 
ſhould, not have thought of their pre- 
tending to ſearch this; for though he 
was only a ſervant, he had as much right 
to keep out any ſuch dirty fellows as 
the firft Lord of the land. We are no 
likelier than other folks to harbour bad 
people, and I'm ſure there are no peoplo 
here; though, if there were, and it was 
only a poor man "ons for debt, I'm 
[7 oe 
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ſure I'd never tell ſuch as them; for 
to help ſuch a one out of their clutches 
would be another thing..“ 

«*« And do you know any body likely; 
Ga Althea,..* to want ſuch a friendly 
concealment? Perhaps Wansford does; 
and, unknown to you, may have taken 
ſome unfortunate perſon, thus - purſued, 
into the houſe? RecolleR, whether the 
noiſes you have heard, and the print 
of feet traced in the ſnow, which alarmed 
you ſo much, might not have ſomething 
to do with the perſon that theſe! baile 
ſay they would ſearch for?“ 

« Bleſs me! ſo they might, desde 
And yet I cannot think, neither, that 
Wansford would do ſuch a thing wich- 
out telling me. Beſides, who does he 
know? Here we live from one month 
to another, and not a living ſoul ever 
comes near us!—Beſides, how, if Wans- 
ford bad done ſo, how could he. carry 
the perſon vifuals without my knowing 
it? Indeed, how could he * it 

E 2 at 
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at all? I never miſſed the value of 
a” bit of | bread. ' Where could ſuch 
a perſon, if one was hid in the houſe; 
where could he fleep ? There is no 
bed, I'm ſure; in it—as you muſt have 
feen, Miſs, when you went over it. 
Beſides, I'm certain my hufband would 
never do fech 2 _ without PE 
* I 
1607 You 3 — nnn aid wy 
aan t that your huſband laughed off 
all your fears, and would believe no- 
thing about the noiſes that you talked 
of- as if he had forne: n for wiſhing 
to avoid enquiry.” | 
Struek with this remark, yet un- 
willing to believe that Wansford could 
poſſeſs a ſecret he would not com- 
munieate to her, his wife now left Al- 
thea, determined to find out the 
myſtery, if there vas one; while 
Althea; who could neither ceaſe her 
conjectures, nor . on any that were 


n probable, 


1 
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probable, and whoſe ſpirits had been 
ſtrangely hurried by the people ſhe 
had ſeen, with difficulty compoſed her 
mind to follow the occupations of the 
day, | | 


a 
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Great enemy to this, and all the reſt 
| That in the garden of Adonis ſprings, 
Is wicked Time, who with his ſcythe addreſt 
. Doth mow the flowering herbs and goodly things, 
And all their glory to the ground down flings. 


— ——- 


IN the courſe of the day Wansford 
related to Althea the converſation theſe 
men had held with him. | 

They began,“ ſaid he, © by ing 
me whether I knew this perſon and that 
perſon in the neighbourhood, and who 
lived in the houſe? and who came to the 
houſe? and ſuch a number of queſtions, 
that I could not tell, not I, what they 


would be at! Thinks I, you can't have 
PK good reaſon, my maſters, for all this 


inquiũitiveneſs ? 
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mquiſitiveneſs? You look very like 
eatchpoles; I don't half like you, ſo 
you'll not get much out of me! From 
one thing to another, they began to tell 
me that they were employed by ſome 
very worthy -gentleman to diſcover a 
perſon who had done him a very great 
injury, and was; they had reaſon to be- 
lieve, concealed ſomewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood; The old fellow then ſaid, 
chat, if they could find, and ſecure this 
man, but what his name was they did 
not chooſe to tell, they were to have a 
very conſiderable reward; and hinting 
that if I would help them, I ſhould have 
a ſhare, they deſired 1 would let them 
ſearch the houſe, | For my part, I hate, 
all attornies, having ſuffered enough 
once by one of them; and as to your 
bailiffs, and bailiffs' followers, I'd fain 
have ſuch raſcals dragged through the 
horſepond. So I told them that, whoever 
the perſon was that they wanted, I was 
| * ſure he could not be at Eaſtwood- 
E 4 leigh; 
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- leigh; but that, if he was, I'd ſee the 
whole tribe of ſpies and ſheriffs* officers 
at che devil, before Id help one of them 
to take any poor fellow to priſon. Upon 
that, the old ſuiveb eyed chap began in 
his proſing way to perſuade me, and, 
when he found: that would not do, to 
threaten me. Then you, Ma'am, came 
in, and the impudent fellow thought, I 
ſuppoſe, he could frighten you into or- 
dering me to do it. I never ſaw ſuch a 
ruffian. I believe, for my part, that it 
ſays his name is Vampyre; that he is an 
attorney, and has been the ruin of a 
great many families, ſor that he is the 
| © greateſt raſcal in all the country! If I 
catch him or the other blackguard 
about the houſe. again, 1'll ſhow: them 
the way through the lower dees ogy 
they may be ſure of.“ 
Althea now very y 1 
of Wansford, whether there were any 
grounds for believing that the unfortu- 
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nate man, of. hou theſe ſatellites of the 
law were in ſearch, was concealed _ 
the houſe? Wansford, with every ap- 
| pearance of ſincerity, declared that there 
could be no ſuch circumſtance; he be- 
lieved it impoſſible; and could not ima- 
gine what hae you iſe 10 ee 
tion. 
Althea en mentioned to From the 
tracks of feet that had been een in che 
ſfno w. * 
b Tei replied he ee 
ened herſelf ſtrangely about it; but, after 
all, what was it owing to? Theſe very 
men, depend upon it. Indeed; they as 
good as oed to me, that they had been 
about the houſe onee or twice; I pro- 
miſe them, if they venture again, 1 ſhall 
ſhew them that there is more in the houſe 
chan they bargain for. I'd no more 
mind ſnhooting ſuch peſts to wer world 
than a couple of mad dogs.” | 
Althea thought that the "AE of 
Weneford wos a little miſplaced, and 
XJ | E 5 5 - that 


her ancient friend at the cottage. 
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that it would have been better bad he 


ſhevn more reſolution in preventing the 


elder of the men from the impertinence 
of addreſſing himſelf to her. Concealing 
however her thoughts, ſhe. diſmiſſed 
her hoſt for the preſent, and attempted 
to loſe the uneaſy impreſſion that this 
ſtrange circumſtance had left: but it ſtill 
recurred to her mind; nor could ſhe for- 
bear ſpeaking of it, and ſuggeſting ſuch 
ideas as aroſe about it, to Mrs. Wans- 
ford, who, after another day or two had 
elapſed, told her, that ſhe had taken 


every poſſible means to diſcover if 


Wansford was really engaged in con- 
cealing any one in the uninhabited parts 
of the houſe, and that ſhe was convinced 


ne had not. Another and another day 


paſſed, in one of which Althea viſited 
The 


poor woman told her ſhe had kept her 
bed, and expteſſed in the warmeſt terms 
her gratitude for all the kindneſs ſne had 
received. Althea obſerved none of that 
Ro confuſion 
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conſuſion and ſingularity in her manner 
of which the ſervant girl had ſpoken. 
She was low and languid; but, in ſo me- 
lancholy a ſtate of deſertion, with only 
the darkening proſpeas of age, poverty, 
and ſickneſs before her, ſuch dejection 
was but too natural, and too common. 
Once or twice ſhe-ſeemed to wiſſi. to ſay. 
ſomething to Althea of more import 
than common complaints; and at length, 
on being encouraged to do ſo, ſhe ſaid, 
that as ſhe was ſure ſhe ſhould not out- 
live the winter, ſhe wiſhed ſhe could ſee 
her nephew, the only relation ſhe. had, 
and that Althea would promiſe her, that, 
inſtead of being interred among the pa- 
riſh- poor, ſhe ſhould. be laid as near as 
poſſible, or as would be allowed, to the 
family burial place of the Marchmonts, 
and near her dear maſter, of whom 
when ſhe now ſpoke, ſne ſeemed more 
affected than eee the old ſel- 
dom e rl 
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Whatever was in Althea's power, ſhe 
promiſed with that genuine goodneſs of 
heart which marked all her actions. 
She offered too to write to the relation 
whom Mrs. Moſely thus named with fo- 


licitude, but learned that he was at a 
great diſtance in the ſervice of a gene- 


man, who would probably be unwilling 
to ſpare him; and that, if he would; the 
journey would be fo expenſive, that it 


would: be impoſſible for him to under- 


take it. To this unſatisfied wiſh, there. 
fore, Althea could apply no remedy; 
but, leaving her penſioner in better ſpirits 
than ſhe found her, returned to her 
folitary home, with that ſelf-content 
which always en "os — 


| of doing good. 


On entering 4e eren lhe Wund a 
letter on her table. It was from Linda 
Everſley; and after ſome details relative 


td perſons and affairs much leſs intereſt- 


ing, the family of Au Was chus 
— 9 4 
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Lou enquire after thoſe unfortunate 
people the Marchmonts.. I know but 
little of them, as my brother is always 
hurt if they are ſpoken: of; but when I 
received your letter I ſhewe d it to him. 
He ſaid, Tell Miſs Dacres, that if my 
poor friend knew how generouſly ſhe 
expreſſes an intereſt in his fate, I am 
perſuaded he would forget half its bit- 
ternefs for very greatly did he admire 
her, as indeed ho does not? However, 
you may tell her too; Linda, that I hope 
he is ſomewhat leſs unfortunate than he 
has been; for after ſeveral unſucceſsful 
applications to become a tutor (one of 
which was to Sir Audley, offering to 
undertake the care of Mr. Dacres), he 
has at length found a ſi tuation in Ireland, 
not as a tutor, but with a nobleman 
who is improving and planting a conſi- 
derable eſtate, which he has engaged 
Marchmont to ſuperintend. He is gone 
to Ireland, as I hear from his mother, 
who, with his ſiſters, remains where ſhe 
$4657] 1 | did 


did in Surry.” 80 far my brother's 
information goes. Poor Marchmont! 
J agree with you, my dear Althea, that 
himſelf and his family are worthy of a 
better fate; for Lam afraid Mrs. March- 
mont and her daughters are in very un- 
eaſy cireumſtances. You know that my 
brother has more will than power to 
ſerve them, for his domeſtic n, 
neſs is not at all mitigated D 
Miſs Everſley then went bene hiſ- 
tory of her ſiſter- in- lawꝰs vulgar tyranny. 
Althea hurried it over, as one of thoſe 
ineurable evils on vhich it. is painful · io 
dwell, and returned to lament; the ſad 
deſtiny of Marchmont and his family. 
Ho could my father,” ſaid ſhe; 
refuſe to accept him for Mr. Dacresꝰ 
Where would he have found a man bet- 
ter qualified? Her concern, that he 


was rejected, was equalled however by 
her ſurpriſe that he ſhould:apply to her 
father; and when ſhe reflected on the 
Nn repulſe he had met with, her 
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heart bled to think how cruelly ſevere 
that preſſure of adverſity muſt be which 
had reduced his high ſpirit to ſubmit 
again to aſk a favour of Sir Audley. 
If it had been poſſible to add to that 
undiminiſned and acute regret with 
which Althea always thought of her loſt 
friend, her more than mother, it would 
have been increaſed by her now reflett- 
ing; that limited as was that excellent 
woman's power of giving pecuniary aſ- 
ſiſtance, yet. that her active humanity 
would probably have found the means 
of alleviating the ſufferings of Mrs. 
Marchmont and her children. Althea, 
in imagining all the mortifications, de- 
privations, and ſorrows of that extreme 
indigence in which they were repre- 
ſented to be, looked from the window 
where ſhe ſtood on the pile of building, 
of which only a part was ſeen, but a 
part magnificent even in ruins; ſhe 
caſt her eyes over the domain before 
it, denuded and changed as it was, and 
then 
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then tried to conceive what muſt be the 
virtue of thoſe who- bore 11 en 
fortitude ſo: cruel a reverſe. | 

To theſe thoughts — hint re- 
gret, which what are called the pleaſures 
of life had never the power of exciting 
in the breaſt of Althea — that regret 
which aroſe from her inability to relieve 
the diſtreſſes ſne deplored. Sometimes 
ſhe almoſt determined to write to Sir 
Audley, and beſeech him to be a friend 
to theſe unhappy people. Then ſhe 
dreaded his ſtern repulſe; and recol- 
lefted how improbable it was that he, 
who would condemn to a kind of impri- 
ſonment his on child, only for refuſing 
to ſacriſice herſelf to proſpetts of af- 
fluence and ambition, ſhould be pre- 
vailed upon, by any interceſſion, to in- 
tereſt himſelf for perſons who had no 
other claim upon him but that poverty 
which ſeemed in his opinion to be a 
cim: 2h 572% 12 6 | 
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Among the various plans that Althea 
thus thought of and rejedted, in regard 
to the mother and ſiſters of Marchmont, 
it at length occurred to her, that ſhe 
might obtain ſome information at leaſt 
about their preſent ſituation, if Mrs. 
Moſely would write to them; and this 
ſhe determined to propoſe, offering to 
act as her ſecretary—a means by which 
ſhe thought ſhe might introduce herſelf, 
without impertinence or impropriety, to 
their knowledge. This benevolent pro- 
_ je ſhe put into execution the firſt day 
that was favourable for her walk: ſhe 
found on the part of Mrs. Moſely rather 


acquieſcence, than any expreſſion. of 


pleaſure, /* It was long, ſhe ſaid, * fince 
ſhe bad written to her dear ladies - ſhe 
knew not whether her doing ſo might 
not be troubleſome. Althea, however, 
over- ruled every flight objettion; the 
letter was, written 3, and ſhe, returned 
home, flattering herſelf that ſome means 


would be e by which ſhe might be- 


140 come 
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come uſeful to a family in mem + defting 
Hhefelt'fo deep an intereſt, 
While ſhe expected an 0 wer, which 
could not arrive in leſs than a week or 
ten days, Althea returned to her ſolitary 
amuſements. The weather was fine and 
mild for the ſeaſon; and her ſpirits were 
revived, even by that diſtant promiſe of 
returning ſpring; which is given in mel - 
tered ſituations ſo early as the middle 
of February. In that piece of ground 
which had once been a well cultivated 
garden, Althea had hitherto been de- 
terred from walking, by its generally 
melancholy and ruinous appearance, 
when the bleak ſtorm of mid- winter, or 
its chilling fnows, added to the gloom 
which neglect and deſolation ſpread over 
the place. But now the faint tinge of 
freſh green, which the ſpurges and ſome 
other early leaves lent to the ſpots of 
uncultivated earth (though mingled in 
many places with maſſes of fallen walls), 
| were e cheering to the fight, and tempted 
| her 
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her to enquire if any of the ornaments of 
the garden had reſiſted “ Stern ruin's 
'ploughſhare,” which had ſo deeply paſſed 
over almoſt all the reſt of the place. 

As no temptation had urged the ſpoit- 
ers to bear away the fruit-trees that lined 
the thick walls, they ſtill exiſted; and 
neglected and grown heavy with wood, 
as they were, a few red buds, nearly ex- 
panded, were here and there viſible; 
The ſurface. of the broad gravel walk 
that encompaſſed the garden was now 
covered with mofs; and the borders, 
which were divided from it by box, 
grown into a low ragged hedge, pro- 
duced only weeds, unleſs in two or three 
patches where the warm ſhelter of the 
projecting buttreſſes had induced Wans- 
ford to ſow ſome early vegetables. The 


eſpalier trees were almoſt timber; and 


the ſhrubs which had once been planted 
in a quarter behind them, as in a ſort of 
nurſery, were grown fo large as to over- 
ſhadow them. At the corners of the 

| croſs 
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croſs walks ſtood ancient heads of roſe- 
mary. and lavender, overgrown with. gray 
moſs, and ſerving as a fort of ſpecimen 
of che ſtate; of gardening in England 
when ſuch plants were cultivated with 
almoſt as much care as is NOW 3 
e tendereſt exotics. F 
In the centre of the dog was the 
docs of a large ſun«dial, but 
the plate was gone. From thence, abroad 
ſtraight walk, bordered with evergreens, 
of which only a few were alive, led to 
che ruins of à green-bouſe, which AL 
thea had been told opened into a pavi- 
lion, where, in the days of their proſper- 
dus fortune, the family of Marchmont 
uſed to entertain their company, or 
amuſe themſelves in the fine evenings of 
ſummer; for it looked into the pleaſant- 
eſt part of the then park, where a ſmall 
river, pouring doun from a high tidge 
of woodland, wound away to fupply two 
large ponds within ſrght of the windows: 


but the coppices were now cut down, 
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and the inconſiderable ſtream to the 
right loſt among tangled bruſh-wood, 
furze, and broom. The doors that led 
into this pavilion were now locked: 
the green- houſe windows had been taken 
out and fold; and of the old orange- 
trees, and other plants ſo fondly cherifſh- 
ed by the late owner of the place, no 
traces remained, fave two or three broken 
caſes producing funguſes, and moul- 
dering into touch] od. The'few gar- 
den tools that Wansford' poſſeſſed, and 
ſome parcels of garden ſeeds and dried 
herbs faſtened to the wall, were now all 
that was to be ſeen in this ſpacious place, 
once the abode of innocent pleaſure; Al- 
thea, comparing its appearance with that 
of a magnificent modern conſervatory, 
the property of a great contractor whoſe 
houſe near London ſhe had viſited with 
Lady Dacres, left it with a ſigh, and croſſed 
what once lay before the front windows 
as a parterre. Among the graſs and moſs 
that were now ſpread over it, a few 

crocuſes 
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crocuſes and hepaticas ſtill. forced their 
way, and in two or three places the ſnow- 
drops had ſpread themſelves ſo thickly 
as to ſilver the ground in deſpite of 
obſtructing weeds. Penſively philoſo- 
phizing, Althea gathered ſome of them: 
they were hardly blown; but one of the 
little Wansfords, now running up to her, 
aſked her leave to gather a few alſo, and 
then to dig ſome up, and put them in a 
pot to carry into the houſe, - This 
childiſh project Althea, who loved to 
ſee any creature happy, rather encou- 
raged. The child called her brother to 
belp her; the garden pots were collect- 
ed, filled with earth, and not without 
ſome labour carried into the houſe, — 
Their mother, however, objecting to this 
portable garden being placed in rooms 
where the purpoſes of her family ceco- 
nomy were carrying on, the children 
propoſed to put them up . in the banquet- 
ing- room, where they had ſometimes 


been permitted to play. This, after ſome 
oppoſition 
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oppoſition from their father, they were 
allowed to do, and immediately pro- 
ceeded ta arrange their new, greenchouſe, 
aſſiſted by tbe maid;—while Althea, for 
whom the ſimpleſt pleaſure had charms, 
and who was not ſorry to take this op- 
portunity of viſiting once more a place 
of which ſhe had ſometimes thought 
with fears that ſhe was now half aſhamed 
of, went up with them, and even dired- 
ed their operations. She now again 
ſurveyed the room, which her imagina- 
tion had lately filled with beings more 
terrific. than ſpectres. It gave her no 
other idea than that of ſolitude and 
ruin. She obſerved that the cornices 
ol this room, as well as the ivy chat had 
crept into the hall beneath, would/ſoon 
be peopled; for the ſparrow and the 
robin had already begun to build among 
them. From hence ſhe deſcended with 
ber party, for ſhe was by no means 

courageous enough to go alone, to that 


rer of the building where Mrs. Wans- 
ford 
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ford had ſhewn her the footſteps in the 
ſmow: but within there was no appear- 
anee that any perſon had been there; 
though Althea thought that this room, 
lighted by a window projecting from 
the thick wall (and where an old 
helmet, a halbert, a pair of gauntlets, 
and a ruſty pike over the great chim- 
ney, were the only movables that ap- 
peared), was the moſt defolate and gloomy 
part of the whole houſe. © She was now 
fatisfied; however, that all the fears ſhe 
kad entertained in common with Mrs. 
Wangsford were unfounded; and that 
the dog ſhe had ſcen was, as Wansford 
had affured' her, a brown terrier which 
belonged to ſome of the neighbours, and 
_ which he had often feen . the — 
—. ig Wong 2. 
He comes, Fiappoſe; 1 ld be, care- 
16baly} When Althea mentioned the eir- 
eumſtanee, * after the vermin, of which 
there is enough about this old place 
befides rats, which make it impoſſible 


51. 1 | for 
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for me to keep any thing in any of theſe 
rooms, there are ſtoats or weaſels that 
breed about the holes in the battered 
walls. I ſaw one of them bother day 
run acroſs the paſſage.” | 
Althea remembering this, ab finding 
not only the appearance' of the animal 
ſhe had ſeen” accounted for, but the 
noiſes alſo which alarmed the lurking 
ſuperſtition of Mrs. Wansford, no long- 
er felt any reluctance to renew her 
walks in this great room. Here the good 
woman of the houſe, on Althea's report, 
agreed in to hang her. clothes after 
a great waſh, . 
5 aries,” Rog fie,” * tir as well 
as if *twas out upon the green; and 
then no vet can trouble us—ſo that 
it would he a thouſand pities to * up 
ſuch a convenient place.. 
From this. period the gardening of the 
children, and the «economy. of their 
mother's bleaching operations, occaſion- 
ed the room to be frequently viſited, 
> Vor- II. : Some 
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Some days paſſed without any re- 
markable occurrence: Althea viſited 
her old friend Mrs. Moſely, and was 
ſurpriſed to find that uo letter had 
been received from Mrs. Marchmont. 
In converſation with the ancient woman, 
Althea related the ſtrange circumſtance 
of Vampyre's inquiry at Eaſtwoodleigh. 
Mrs. Moſely anſwered coldly, that ſhe 
had heard of it; and immediately trans- 
ferring the diſcourſe, from the oddneſs 
of the viſit, to the character of the man 
who had made it, ſhe ſaid, that he 
was accounted the greateſt rogue within 
three counties—* Aye, Miſs, and as I 
believe in all England] hope it does 
not produce his fellow.” 

With the ufual garrulity of kde 
Mrs. Moſely-then began to tell ſeveral 
ſtories about him that had happened 
within her own knowledge; by which 
It appeared, that certain ruin follewed 
wherever this diſgrace to his profeſſion 
and to human nature once infixed his 

empoiſoned 
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empoiſoned fangs; and that his inſidious 
friend{hip was not leſs fatal to his em- 
ployers, who were always his dupes, thap 
was his enmity to thoſe. againſt whom 
they engaged him. 

Many,“ aid ſhe, ** aye, very many 
Abe pee people wham he has un- 
done ho have died in jail - and whoſe 
children have been turned out to beg+ 
gary, or have gone to che pariſh. | But, 
alas-a-day ! nobody had mare reaſon to 
know what a cruel villain be was thao 
my late dear maſter; and ſure I am, that 
Sir Audley Dacres could never know 
what a hard thing he did when he put 
any matters againſt Mr. Marchmont into 
the management of this man. If it had 
not been for that, perhaps—but what is 
the uſe now of talking? What 1s to be, 
is to be; and what God pleaſes to direct 
is for the beſt,” “ | 

Althea was too much hurt at the idea 
that her father had accelerated the ruin 


of Mr. Marchmont's family, to continue 
F 2 the 
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the converſation. She bade her folitary 
friend a good evening, therefore, and 
walked penſively homeward, refleQting 
how ftrange'it was, that, in a country ce- 
lebrated for its equal laws, a ſet of men 
ſhould exiſt; who, when they are diſ- 
honeſt, contrive by means of the abuſe 
of thoſe laws to inflict more miſeries on 
individuals than can otherwiſe be pro- 
duced in human life, ſave only thoſe 
which follow the abſurdity, en awd 
aan of var. | 


MARCHMONT, 


CAP. v. 
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One out of ſuits with fortune, 
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Trhoucn ppring now viſibly ad- 
vanced, there were ſtill many diſagree- 
able and variable days before it was 
probable Althea could make thoſe ex- 
curſions into the country around, which 
promiſed” her the onby pleafure it 
was likely to afford her. — The after- 
noons now grew long, but there was 
little temptation to walk —unleſs in the 
banqueting-room or gallery, taking a 
book with her. Thither ſhe was ge- 
nerally accompanied by the little Wans- 
fords, whoſe cheerful voices as they ran 
out relieved (without diſturbing her 
2 1 3 meditations) 
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meditations) that mournful ſtillneſs which 
-would otherwiſe have reigned in the de- 
ſerted rooms —ſtillneſs, unbroken but 
by the evening ſong of the robin, or, at 
a diſtance in the fields, the firſt low 
chant of the thrafh;-which at this feafon 
is heard almoſt ſingly to ſing his faint 
veſpers to the yet remote ſun. 

It happened that Althea had one 
day received a letter from Linda Ever- 
 fley, who, having very unexpeRtedly 
been carried to London by a relation, 
was intoxicated with the pleaſure and 
_ diffipation into which, during her ſhort 
ſtay there, ſhe was permitted to enter; 
and ſhe wrote to Althea a long detail 
of all ſhe had ſeen, with a lively de- 
{cription of the parties ſhe anticipated. 
Far from feeling any thing like envy, 
Althea rejoiced in the ſatisfaction of her 
friend; yet, as ſhe traverſed the gallery, 
ſhe could hardly help ſome involuntary 
compariſons between ner ſituation and 
© that of moſt other young women. It 

(endeten * vas 
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was true that it was her own choice; 
but ſhe could ſcarce refrain from think- 

mg Sir Audley cruel, in having given 
her no other alternative than this dreary 
ſecluſion, or a marriage with 'a man 
the deteſted. Her reflections were not 
cheerful; the afternoon was cold with a 
north-eaſt wind; and ſhe was on the 
point of returning to her parlour, when 
the eldeſt of Wansford's children, a girl 
between nine and ten years old, who 
had been hiding about in the empty 
rooms wich her brother, came running 
on tiptoe to Althea, and, pale and trem 
bling, whiſpered to her, that looking 
through a window in one of the clolets 
which bad a view into the end room, 
of that fide where ſhe thought her bro- 
ther was ſeeking for her, ſhe ſaw a man, 
who ſtood leaning near the chimney.— 


Althea, at once recollecting, or fancying, 
that this was the room of which ſo many 
ſtories were believed, turned as white 
as her little alarmiſt— Surely, Nancy, 

6 F 4 ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe, * ſurely you fancy this? — 
Where is your brother? Perhaps you 
merely ſaw him, while he ſtaid to ſur- 
priſe you?? : 
Oh, no; indeed,” . acted bs child, 
* it is no fancy. I ſaw the man as plain 
as 1 ſce you, I am ſure 1 cent 
let us go call ſomebody. ? | 

believe indeed,” ſaid Alchea, ee 

had better go—but, let us ſee for your 
brother firſt—he muſt not be left here.“ 
„ Oh! perhaps this man will kill 
him,” cried the girl. Ob, dear Miſs, 
Lam ſo afraid! Pray call . ee 

pray let us go. 
Confuſed and baraſſed — — vd 
expreſſions of fear which the child very 
naturally uttered, Althea,, knew not 
whether to go or ſtay. | She was by no 
means weakly timid, yet her courage was 
unequal to the undertaking. of verifying. 
whether the apprehenſions of the terri- 
fred girl were well ſounded. She now 
liſtened a moment in VAIN: filence ; 


and 
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and then they heard the boy cry, 
Whoopl—as a ſignal to his ſiſter, 
that, wearied with looking for her, he 
was hid, and that it was her turn to 
find him. Nancy now cried out; as 
loudly as her apprehenſions would det 
her, that ſhe could play no more, and 
that they were going. The boy heard 
her, and came running down the op- 
poſite paſſage to that from which the 
cloſet opened where his ſiſter had been; 
and Althea, bidding them both go down 
ſtairs, was following them as faſt as her 
trembling knees would permit, when 
ſhe diſtinctly heard a door open and 
then footſteps follow her towards the 
head of the ſtairs. —She. haſtened on, 

' not, daring to look behind her- but 
was hardly got to the landing- place of 
the great ſtair-caſe (while the two chil- 
dren, for the girl had communicated her 
alarm to the other, ran ſwiftly- through 
the hall) before ſhe heard a voice, vhich 
ſaid in a half whiſper—* Madam! Ma- 
Nen F5 1 dam! 
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dam —Miſs Dacres!—hear me but a 
moment 1 beg of . not to ye 

alarmed!” 2 

© Althea, holding 7 the baluſter, 
looked up. She faw, ſtanding on the 
top of the ſtairs, a figure, of which, as 
his back was to the light which came 
from the open door of the gallery, ſhe 
could not diſtinguiſh the face. She 
was now alone in che | houſe (for the 
children were already out of hearing); 
and in a ſtate of mind difficult to de- 
ſeribe, ſhe heſitated a moment whether 
flie ſhould' ſtop to hear what this man 
had to ſay, or fly. It was evident that 
he knew her his voice and manner 
were ſuch as ſeemed not to indicate any 
evil deſign. Rapidly theſe ideas paſſed 
through her mind—while the perſon, 
perceiving that ſhe wavered, approached 
her. Althea ſtill deſcending the ſtairs, 
though wich leſs ſpeed—he ſpoke to 
her again,—* Miſs Dacres,” ſaid he, 
«will noturely-refuſe to hear, for one 


' 
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moment, an unhappy man, whoſe life i Ta 
rs. ch in her power?” 

She now ſaw his face, il bid 
erden to the place where ſhe: ſtood; 
for through ſome change, which ſhe was 
in too much confuſion to conſider, 
ſhe recollected the A _ voice | 
of Marchmont. x | 

The immediate terror tor herſelf: was 
no ſuſpended - ſurpriſe, and fear of 

— diſaſter to him a thouſand 
ſenſations, which it was impoſſible 
to inveſtigate, prevented her ſpeaking ; 
but as ſhe: no longer teſtified any in- 
clination to eſcape. from him, Mareh- 
mont deſcended the reſt of the ſtairs, 
and, approaching her with the air of a 
man ſtill afraid of offending or alarm- 

ing her, ſaid ! The children, whoſe 
alarm I heard, will probably bring ſome 
perſons hither before I can explain 
myſelf. My ſituation is as extraor- 
dinary as it is diſtreſſing; nor is it, Miſs 
Mes, the leaſt painful of many fad: 
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refleQtions,/ that 1 have occaſſoned to 
vou, as I know I have, uneaſineſs and 
alarm. You will, however, 1 am ſure, 
do me the juſtice to believe, that I am 
not concealed thus like a robber, amidſt 
the ruins of my father's houſe, with 
any ill intentions - but through misfor- 
tunes that have driven me from ſo- 
ciety.” oath I 

He was beg wh voices were 
wanjd without the great entrance, —** I 
mall be» diſeovered,”” cried he, and 
the evils which for the ſake of others 
I have ſuffered fo much to avoid -muſt 

ha noe: prom Da MIGHT 
For God's ſake; Sir,” aka; Abi 
65. «do not hazard it—return, I implore 
you, to your concealment—I will en- 
_ deavour to divert a nne 
| = be made. 

.« You are all goodneſs,” nid March- 
EN I have ſeen; enough to con- 
vince me that your humanity, your ex- 


cellent heart * be depended upon. 
nl : 9 7 The 
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The higher my admiration of fo much 
virtue ariſes, the more ardently I wiſh 
to vindicate myſelf from the ſuſpicions 
to which this, ſtrange concealment may 
give occaſion. I believe it is in my 
power effectually te eſcape. from any 
preſent purſuit, by ways knovn only to 
myſelf; but I cannot go till you conde- 
ſcend to promiſe me the honour of five 
minutes converſation once again. Tell 
me — may I hope for it, Madam?“ 
- The voices became louder and nearer, 
calling Miſs Dacres!—Althea, hardly 
knowing what ſhe ſaid, and dreading to 
fee this unhappy. young man liable. to 
the misfortunes that muſt follow his 
detection, anſwered, with a trembling 
voice, That ſhe would be in the ban- 
ey ora . the ſame hour che 
next day.“ 
5 e e e * e by 
a look than by words, inſtantly diſap- 
peared; and Althea, who imagined, by 
ot voices of the people of the bouſe, 
115 that 
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that they were afraid of entering the 
hall, croſſed it as ſwiftly as ſnhe could, 
and near the door met Nancy, who 
wich the maid, and a labourer they had 
called from the neighbouring barn, were 
waiting without the effed of repeating 
her name, for to enter the houſe was an 
undertaking they dared not venture 
upon. Her countenance was evidence 
enough, even to ſuch obſervers, of the 
terror ſhe had been inbut making an 
effort to aſſume compoſure, ſhe deem 
What was the matter?) 
Hannah then explained, tus fright- 
ened out of her wits by the report of 
| the children, who faid they had ſeen a 
man in the houſe who would certainly 
kill Miſs Dacres, ſhe had called Thomas 
from the barn, and they had come to 
| ſee how they could help her. Lb 25 
Althea, who could not help chinking 
What ſuch affiſtance would have done 
for her had there really been danger, 
now eee as the only means to 
| prevent. 
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prevent a farther diſcovery, to perſuade 
the child to believe ſhe had been miſ⸗ 
taken.—* You are fanciful, Naney.“ 
faid ſhe, * and muſt learn not to give 
way to ſuch filly fears. There vas c 
man where you ſuppoſed. I went my- 
ſelf to ſee, and I am ſorry you have 
ſo needleſsly called any body.” —She 
then walked quietly into the other wing 
of the houſe, obſerving that Thomas, 
who remained behind to faſten the great 
door, trembled as he did it, and haſtened 
after them as quick as poſſible, looking 
up to the windows with every mark of 
fear and conſternation. When he over- 
took Althea, he ſeemed to ſurvey her 
with marks of aſtoniſhment, -as one who 
had more courage than belonged to her; 
and he whiſpered to Hannah, that, what- 
ever Miſs might ſay, he was ſure little 
Nanny had ſeen ſomething. I know 
well enough,“ added he, what my own 
a have tould me, of ſtrange things 

| ſhe 
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ſhe knewed—when: ſhe, lived nig 
with the ſquire.“ hy 

Althea, ſtill 8 as gh Tang 
os effeas of fear as from her endea- 
vours to hide her emotion, haſtened to 
ber own apartment, and, ſhutting; herſelf 
in, recalled, with increaſing aſtoniſh- 
ment, the circumſtances of a diſcovery 
ſo extraordinary. 

It happened that 3 Wansford 
nor his wife was at home; the former, 
having. ſome buſineſs at the town about 
five miles off, had gone thither early in 

the day, and on account of his lameneſs 
was accompanied by his wife. They 
were now, however, every moment ex- 
pedted to return; and Althea had to 

conſider how ſhe was to act to conceal 
from them what ſhe doubted not their 
daughter's account would engage them 
to enquire into. Over the fimple ſpirit 
of ſuch a child ſhe imagined it poſſible 
that ſhe, might have influence enough, 
to 
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to convince her ſſie was miſtaken; but 
as it was not likely the alarm the 
child had received, and communicated 
to others, ſhould not be known to her 
mother, Althea thought it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, long to evade her 
enquiries, or appeaſe thoſe fears to which 
the good woman was naturally prone. 
Leaving this therefore to ſettle. itſelf, 
Althea began to reſlect on what March- 
mont had requeſted of her, and on the 
extraordinary circumſtances of his con- 
cealment and appearance. There was 
now no doubt but that, in conſequence 
of thoſe debts ſo unhappily though ſo 
piouſly incurred, Marchmont was re- 
duced to the ſad neceſſity. of ſeeking 
this dreary aſylum againſt his mercileſs 
cooivare and it was equally certain 
t it was of him, Vampyre and his 
myrmidons were in purſuit. A thou- 
ſand fears for his final ſafety now 
mingled themſelves with deteſtation of 
chat ruffian who moleſted, him, and pity 
for 
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for the forlorn condition to which he 
was reduced. ' Sometimes ſhe doubted 
the propriety of her keeping the haſty 
appointment ſhe had made - yet her ge- 
nerous ſenſibility would not allow ber 
to evade it: ſhe conſidered, that March- 


mont would hardly have aſked it if he 


had not believed ſhe could render him 
ſome friendly ſervice, and ſhe remem- 


bered how anxiouſly ſhe had wiſhed for 


means and opportunity of relieving his 
unhappy family. As to the latent par- 
tiality ſhe had felt for him, ſhie had yet 
hardly truſted herſelf to aſk what it 
meant; or, rather, ſhe imputed entirely 


to pity for his unmerited misfortunes, 


chat complacency with which ſhe had 


accuſtomed herſelf to think of him ſince 
their accidental interview-at Capelſtoke. 


She determined then to keep her pro- 
miſe, which ſhe thought it could not 
be improper to do. It was impoſſible 


Marchmont could have any evil deſign; 


and whatever might be the imprudence 
| of 
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of meeting thus a perſon almoſt aſtranger 
to her, ſhe had no ſatirical remarks 
from others to fear, and her 'own heart 
told her, that ſhe meant only to obey 
the dictates of humanity and benevo- 
lence. It was true, that young women 
of her age are not, according to the 
eſtabliſhed rules, to truſt themfelves 
with perſons who may preſume upon 
their condeſcenfion:—but Althea con- 
ſidered herſelf as placed in a ſingular 
ſituation, where mere forms might be 
diſpenſed with; and ſhe looked on 
Marchmont as a young man who could 
not have any other claims to atten- 
tion from her, than thoſe which every 
human creature in diſtreſs has on his 
fellow being. 

HFlaving calmed her mind, and taken 


her reſolution, ſhe awaited the return of 


her hoſt and hoſteſs; who no ſooner ar- 
rived at home, than their little girl 
began to tell her mother the terror ſhe 
* been in—and to relate alſo, that 

Miſs 
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Miſs Dacres ſeemed ſadly. frightened at 
firſt, but afterwards went herſelf to look, 
and ſaid it was nothing—no, nothing in 
the world but her fancy! 

Wansford, who had invariably dil. 
couraged ſuch fears, and who bad come 
home fatigued and out of humour, 
ſcolded firſt at the girl, and then at the 
mother, who had, he ſaid, put ſuch a 
parcel of nonſenſe in the poor child's 
head, that ſhe would grow up fit for 
nothing at all, and never be qualified to 
earn her bread in the world. He then 
ſternly bade her be filent; and his wife, 
as well as his children, knowing the 
neceſſity of obedience, the ſtory ſeemed 
likely to be ſtifled:for the preſent ; but 
before Mrs. Wansford went to bed, ſhe 
could not help gliding into Althea's 
room, to hear what ſhe ſaid to Nancy's 
ſtory. After ſhe had related what the 
child had told her, wich many exagge- 
rations, Althea quietly anſwered, that it 
was very true ſhe bad been at firſt 
ent, alarmed 
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alarmed at the little girl's report; © for 
I fancied,” ſaid ſhe, * that thoſe horrid 
men, who were here the other day, 
might have got into the houſe; but, on 
going to the place, I was convinced 
there was nobody IL am perſuaded ſhe 
ſaw only her brother. —It was duſk, and 
ſome of the ſtories ſhe: had heard were 
in Nancy's head. You had better not 
encourage her in any-of theſe fears: in 
this inſtance, I aſſure you, they are 
groundleſs, for I examined into the 
foundation of her apprehenſions myſelf.” 

Mrs. Wansford-ſhuddered at this ex- 
ertion of courage, and left her far from 
being convinced that . ha _ 
* £14-* £ 
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\ Jo sol, fra viventi 
L“ afilo, non hol 


As the hour approached on which Al- 
thea had promiſed to meet Marchmont, 
the became fo apprehenſive and uneaſy, 
that ſhe could not for a moment re- 
main in the fame place, but traverſed 
the inhabited rooms with ſuch viſible 
inquietude, that, had not Mrs. Wans- 
ford been at that time buſied more than 
uſual, ſhe muſt have obſerved it. At 
any other period ſome contrivance 
would have been neceſſary to ſhake off 
the attendance of the children, who 


vere accuſtomed to follow her when 


TARD | ſhe 
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ſhe went for her evening walks in the 
garden or gallery; but now the impreſ- 
fion of fear was ſo recent on their minds, 
that, inſtead of importuning her for per- 
miſſion to accompany her, they kept 
cloſe to their mother, and Althea, with 
a beating heart, walked ſlowly and un- 
obſerved towards the great door of the 
old hall, which was, ſhe believed, the 
only entrance to the deſerted buildings. 
On reaching it, however, ſhe ſtopped; 
recollecting, at that moment, that ſhe 
neither knew how to open the door, nor 
probably had ſtrength to do it. She 
heſitated; but not long, for footſteps 
were heard within, and the door was 
opened by Marchmont. 
Althea ſtepped haſtily in, prog ſhe 
could not ſpeak. Marchmont cloſed 
after her the great heavy door, and the 
noiſe of its ſhutting re- echoed throngh 
the vacant rooms. 
Amid the deopeajeRion that viſbly 
_ over him, a gleam of pleaſure 
| lightened 
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lightened in the eyes of Marchmiont; 
yet hardly did he venture to expreſs 
what he felt, before it ſeemed loſt in ſad 
refleQions on his condition, and how 
different a reception he vas giving to 
Miſs Daeres from what he might have 
done under other \ circumſtances. He 
was in the place where his anceſtors 
had dwelt in affluence and in honour; 
but he was himſelf a wretched  wan- 
derer, concealed like a culprit; receiving 
a viſit of charity and compaſſion from 
a young woman, in whom, as he plainly 
ſaw by her countenance and manner, 
commiſeration, was not unmingled with 
terror. Senſations ſo full of pain and 
mortification he endeavoured to ſubdue; 
and in a .manner the moſt! reſpeQtul, 
though his voie trembled as he ſpoke, 
he thanked her for her goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion. In this wretched ſcene of 
deſolation,” ſaid he, . tuere can T aſk 
Miſs Dacres to hog ts * 1 her 


danvidfe'!! A, 
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Althea, ho perceived how much he 
was affected, anſwered, wich à faint at- 
tempt to look cheerſul, that place was 
altogether immaterial: adding“ Ifyou, 

Sir, have, as I ſuſpe@, reſided here 
ſome time in the preſent condition of 
the houſe, it cannot ſurely be any great 
hardihip for me to remain, at leaſt as 
long as may ſuffice for me to hear ho 
] can be fortunate mo 40 do yo | 
” ſervice. “ 

vill not,“ replies 3 as 
be led the way up to the great room 
where Althea uſually walked “ J will 

not attempt, Madam, to expreſs how 
deeply 1 am ſenſible of your goodneſs 
and condeſcenſion. The firſt moment 
I ſaw you, I believed all I have ſince 
found to be true of your character.— 
Your charity to the poor old ſervant 
who has ſhared the calamities of my 


family, made che deepeſt impreſſion _ 


my mind. With her I found a temporary 
aſylum; and from ber I heard, chat 
Vol. II. G Miſs 
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Miſs Dacres bad even the humanity to 
intereſt herſelf for my mother, for my 
filters; who, in common with myſelf, 
have no other recommendation to her 
than what we have acquired by misfor- 
tune — Do not, however, imagine that 
my knowledge of this your tenderneſs 
of diſpoſition has engaged me to intrude 
upon it. I know your ſituation: 1 ho- 
nour, I reverence the noble principles 
on which you have preferred a reſidence 
in this now dreary and ſequeſtered ſpot, 
to the higheſt affluence and proſperity. 
Long, long may that courage, ſo. con- 
ſiſtent with female tenderneſs and female 
dignity, ſupport you in NOW moers 
reſiſtance !”? | 
The vehemence with which this ſen- | 
tence was ſpoken, rendered it very un- 
lüke what would have been uttered, by 
the calm voice of diſintereſted friend- 
ip. Marchmont ſeemed himſelf. con- 


. . ſcious of it, and, as if he had been 


betrayed into an indiſcretion, pulſed 
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to recover himſelf.— Althea had nothing 
to reply — and, after a moment's ſilence, 
he proceeded in a lower tone: = 
Too well affured, notwithſtanding 
that rectitude of mind which will ſup- 
port its poſſeſſor under almoſt every 
inconvenience, that you could not- fail, 
Madam, to have uneaſineſs enough, 
amid deprivations ſuch as you muſt 
endure here, and ſuffering perhaps from 
Sir Audley's diſpleaſure—l ſhould never, 
no, believe me, J ſhould never have 
preſumed to attempt relating to you a 
detail of afflictions, (I believe I may 
ſay) unmerited afflictions, of which, ſince 
they cannot be relieved, it muſt diſtreſs, 
a mind like yours to hear! But I find 
that my removal from this wretched 
alylum' is, from ſome late circumſtances, 
become neceſſary. I know not what 
will be my final deſtiny ; but as long, 
very long impriſonment it will be hardly 
poſſible for me to avoid, as I may never 
again enjoy the honour of ſpeaking to 
G 2 you, 
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you, I boel4 et deck Pe 165 throw 
myſelf upon my fate, withdtit attempting 
to appeaſe: thoſe alarms which my en- 
forced concealment, added to the le- 
gends which always belong te ſuech 
houfes as this, have very 'tiartffally con- 
tributed to give, Even to a ind guAfdded, 
as J am ſure yours, Madam, is, by rea- 
ſon and reflection. I cannot render 
this forTaken place Worthy of one Who 
would be the tovelieſt ornaiment of a 
palace; but, By Explaining what I Know 
muſt have given you oceaſibhal in- 
quietude, T may at leaſt prevent thoſe 
apprehenſions which mbft Jend addi- 
tional. Bloom to "theſe Torlorn Teens. 
May I alſo without preſumption add, 
that, amid the misfortunes chich I g0 
to meet, I hall feel @ great ſatisfuction 
in kfowing that my conduct, Which 1 

know has been, and will be "ſtill more 


mifrepreſented, is at leaſt explained to 


cone on whoſe good opinion I fet in- 
lite value? and e perhaps, While T 


am 
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am „ by many, unpitied by 
others, and neglected by all, Miſs Da- 
eres will not think that misfortune is 
guilt, and will remember me with ſome 
eoncern. His heart ſeemed now al- 
moſt too full far utterance; but he re- 
e inſtanthy, and went on: 
It is not to many people I. wauld 
8 for their pity it is nat from 
many people I would accept it. But 
yours, Mils Dacres, will be moſt ſooth- 
ing ta a heart which is even at this early 
period of life outraged by a cruel world. 
Aud alas, Madam! driven as I am from 
my family, not allowed even to afford 
mem the protection they want; an exile 
from faciety, and compelled either to 
live as a wretched vagabond, or ſubmit 
to. ſee my whole life waſted within the 
walls of a prifon— it is long ſince I 
have dared to ſeek the fad conſolation 
of relating my ſorrows; long fince I 
bave heard one friendly ſentence, unleſs 
irom that helpleſs ſalitary old ſervant 
G 3 | whoſe 
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| Whoſe wants you have with ſo much hu- 

manity ſupplied. I believe you are ac- 
quainted with ſome of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which have reduced my family, 
from affluence as great as is often enjoy- 
ed by private gentlemen, to che ſtate we 
are now in. Since the death of my 
poor father I have lived in a continual 
ſtruggle with adverſity. It will, it muſt 
at length overwhelm me. *** if I could 
have ſaved my mother, my ſiſters, amidſt 
the wreck, I ſhould not have devoted 
myſelf in vain! Believe me, Miſs Dacres, 
no intereſt leſs dear than theirs, ſhould 
have compelled me to ſubmit to the diſ- 
grace of thus ignominiouſly; ſkulking 
from the purſuit of the harpies, who have 
a legal right to take from me -almoſt 
all I poſſeſs the privilege of breathing 
the air, and ſeeing the light of Heaven. 
But I have been flattered by hopes; I 
have been lured into this degrading con- 
cealment by the expeQation that a little 
time might appeaſe the malignity of my 
9211 purſuers; 
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purſuers; that they would be prevailed 
upon, by the interpoſition of Mr. Ever- 
fley (the only friend who has, as far as 
was in his power, adhered to me), to 
give me time to try what I can do for 
their ſatisfaction by my induſtry. To 
await the event of his attempts I ſub- _ 
mitted” to hide myſelf, though he was 
not himſelf acquainted with, or even 
ſuſpected, the place of my retreat. But 
my poor mother, who alone was privy 
to it, has very lately acquainted me that 
the two creditors who purſue me with 
ſo much rancour are now more invete- 
rate than ever. And indeed 1 knew 1 
had little to expect from their merey, 
when I found that, while they appeared 
to liſten to the mediation of Mr. Ever- 
fley, they let looſe upon me that fiend, 
who, in the ſhape of an attorney, embit- 
tered the laſt ſad moments of my father; 
and, before his poor remains were con- 
veyed to their place of reſt, had taken 
meaſures to turn into the world unſhel- 
G 4 tered 
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tered and pennyleſs his widow: and his 
children that miſereant (for it debaſes 
the” ſpecies to call him man), who ad- 
viſed chem to ſtop» the cold aſſies of my 
panend im their way to interment; and to 
accept. no terms hut thoſe of my binding 
_ myſelf ſor the debt, which he believed 
my friends would' pay rather chan that 
Fthouldbe hurried to priſon.“ 
„ And this wretch, ee ; 
ing advantage of a ſhort pauſe, © this 
Vampyre was, | fear, f ft empowered to 
purkie' and oppreſs yo by my _ 
by Sir Audley Dacres? “ 

Not exactly ſo,” wales March- 
mont. The villain was one of many of 
thoſe agents whom the father of the pre- 
ſent. Lady Dae res was uſed to employ' in 
bis money tranfattions, one of which 
you know put his heireſs, and in her 
right Sir Audley, into poſſeſſion of this 
houfe and: eſtate. L do not blame Sir 
Aucliey himſelf, becauſe, had he from 
aay motives of generoſity: been diſpoſed 

h9191 #7 to 
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to remove the affairs that concerned us 


from the harpy talons of this venomous 


reptile, he might not have had it in his 
power; for never yet was the wretch 
known to "relinquiſh an employment, 
while he could by chicane and fraud 
extort a guinea from his employer. And 
indeed, had it been otherwiſe, I had no 
claim on the forbearance of Sir Audley 


Dactes. He never gave me encourage- 


ment to hope for his favour; he ſaw me 
unfortunate, and it requires more time 
than he probably had to ſpare to diſtin. 
guiſh imprudence from mis/ortune. There 
are, to whom poverty always Wears the 


ſemblance of blame.“ 
Althea ſighed deeply, but did not in- 
terrupt him. Pp 


do not however mean to ay 4 

eontinued Marchmont, “ that Sir Aud- 

ley is of that diſpoſition, His being ſo 

nearly related to Miſs Dacres would for 

ever wake him reſpectable in my eyes. 
| G 5 | But 
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| But pardon me, 1 n. from my ** 
* | Vampyre, this attorney, was em- 
powered- to arreſt me; and he muſt, I 
believe, have employed under ſome falſe 
pretence, and engaged by the promiſe 
of conſiderable reward, the myrmidons 
of the police, or he could never have 
traced me as he did to the cottage of 
Mrs. Moſely; where I had hardly been 
concealed a week, before I found it was 
beſieged by that unfeeling ſpecies of the 
ſatellites of law who live on the miſeries 
ol the unhappy debtor. I had no coun- 

ſel but a ſick and feeble old woman, who, 
when ſhe found that to be ſafe in her 
little hovel was impoſſible, adviſed me 
to have recourſe to the parts of this 
- houſe which had been contrived to 
_ conceal fugitives of a very different de- 
ſcription. I knew them well, and was, 
perhaps, the only perſon: who did know 
them. Ah! how little I ever thought, in 
the bappy days of my childhood and 


early 
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early youth, that I ſhould. ever linger 
about the paſſages which I had frequent- 
ly explored with a ſort of melancholy 
curioſity, as the aſylum of the ruined 
Cavaliers, and even the unhappy exiles 
of royal blood, whoſe hiſtory 1 have 
often conſidered with pain, mingled with 
a degree of that hereditary pride which 
my father bad perhaps too much pleaſure. 
in encouraging; while I refleQed on the 
ſhare my family had in ſcenes which I 
do not now ſee quite in the ſame light 

as I was then taught to behold them! - 
„ dared not then, Madam, I dared 
not implore your aſſiſtance, though from 
your humanity: towards poor Moſely IL 
believed I ſhould have found it; but to 
ſecure the coincidence of Mr. Wans- 
ford was abſolutely neceſſary. He had 
the character of an honeſt man knew. 
he had been a faithful ſervant in your 
family during the life of your mother. 
Something was to be hazarded; and I 
was fo beſet by the followers of Vam- 
6G 2 pyre, 
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Puyre, chat no other eſeape appeared 

prafticable. I ventured then to emruſt 
to Wansford che truth of my fituation. 
The man heard it with that diſpoſition 
which belongs to an unadulterated Eng- 
Ht ſpirit. He deteſted the malignant 
tyranny of the two rich men, who with- 
out any poſſible advantage to themſelves 
purfaed me merely to gratify the rage 
of diſappointed avarice. He had him- 
ſelf ſuffered from ſome of the lower re- 
tainers of the law. He knew enough of 
Vampyre's charaQter to hold him in that 
fort of abhorrence which an honeſt mind 
feels towards cunning and cruelty; and 
he ſaw no prejudice that could happen 
to himſelf from affording me the aſylum 
I afked, which was merely permiſſion to 
bring a mattreſs and bed- clothes into one 
of thoſe ſmall receſſes (for they can 
hardly be called rooms), which have 
been — amid the thick walls of 
this old building. There are three of 


Na wide of each other, but commu- 
nicating 
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nicating by paſſages ſo narrow as to ad- 
mit but one perſon at à time, and 
in ſome places by ſteps ſo ſteep that 
only an ative man could paſs them. 
Into the leaſt damp of theſe J contrived, 
by the aſſiſtance, or rather the con- 
nivance, of Wansſord, to convey ſome 
ſtraw, a mattreſs, and ſuch other ne- 
ceſſaries as might ſecure from the effects 
of great cold and humidity a man brought 
up to a more delicate manner of life 
than he has lately been accuſtomed to. 
Adverſity is an excellent and radical 
eure for the errors that fond parents 
often commit in the education of an only 
ſon. i ud 380 
« By the ſame means the faithful ſer- 
vant who was brought up with me from 
a boy, and on whom I cannot prevail to 
ſeek another maſter, conveyed to me 
requiſite food, He equipped himſelf in 
4 round frock, cut off his hair, and ex- 
changed his uſual clothes for the coarſeſt 
of thole worn by the peaſants; and thus 

changed 
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changed in appearance, he paſſed for the 
nephew of Mrs. Moſely,and took a lodg- 
ing in the next village, from whence he 

uſed to creep of a night with ſuch food 
zàãs he could purchaſe without ſuſpicion, 
going, or rather pretending to go, during 
the day, to his labour in a diſtant pariſh. 
It is now a month ſince 1 embraced 
this manner of life, rather in compliance 
with the wiſhes of my mother than be- 
cauſe I preferred it myſelf to the im- 
priſonment that awaits me. But the 
viſit that about ten days ſince tbat 
bloodhound Vampyre paid to my hu- 
mane protector Wansford, left hardly 
any doubt but that I had been traced 
hither: and though the reſolute refuſal 
of Wansford to admit thoſe wretches to 
ſearch the houſe has made their ſucceſs 


rather more remote and difficult; yet, 
having once got ſcent of me, I know it 
cannot be long before I muſt either quit 
my concealment, or be taken in it.“ 

| | Althea 
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- Althea now, in a tremulous voice 


that marked how much ſhe was affected, 
enquired whether, ſince the private paſ- 
ſages and retreats in the houſe were ſo 
ſecure from the viſits of thoſe who were 
not acquainted with them, he might not 

ſtill remain undiſcovered? 
 Marchmont replied, « I poſſibly might, 
though the exiſtence. of ſuch hiding- 
places is too well known to make them 
very ſecure againſt a ſtrict ſearch; but 
I fear, added he, with a faint attempt 
at cheerfulneſs, © that the ſiege would 
inevitably. be turned to a blockade, and 
that the garriſon would be ſtarved into a 
ſurrender; for my poor purveyor, Fen- 
church, has lately been alarmed with an 
account, that as he is a ſtranger he is be- 
lieved to be a deſerter from Plymouth; 
and that a man who is employed in the 
impreſs ſervice at a village on the ſea- 
coaſt has declared it ſhall ſoon be ſeen 
what he is. This muſt be a manceuvre 
. of gt 8. The poor fellow, though 
there 
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there is no difficulty or danger that he 
would not encounter in my ſervice; is 
terrified at the idea of being forced away, 
and detained on board ſhip—while. my 
fupplies failing in his abſence, I muſt 
quit my concealment, 'and yield . 
farther reſiſtance to my purſuers.“ 
Althea heard with increaſing concern 
this threatened accumulation of cala- 
wy - Marchmont continued to ſpeak. 
[8 Already, perhaps, my unfortunate 
companion in adverſe fortune may have 
fallen into the ſnare; for fince the even- 
ing ne Nr he art not 2 881 
ed. #17 i 
106"! OR! Goat deb Althea, 
you have been, and are then, perhaps, 
without neceffary ſuſtenance?“ 
Not altogether ſo -I never vas ſo 
improvident as to be wholly: without; 
for I foreſaw that many accidents might 
happen to impede punQual ſupplies. 1 
have not, it is true, fared very ſump- 
8 1 but why thould not I, who am 
reduced 
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reduced to a condition. even below that 
of the peaſant who labours for his daily 
bread; but whois free and independent— 
why ſhould not L learn to live as Ray 
as he does?” ? 

. Though he ſaid * in a cheerful 
bes him. as he ſpoke, 
could hardly refrain from tears. 

Will you allow me, ſaid ſhe, © 40 
ſend V% (unleſs I may invite you to 
ſhare. it ibo my parlour) a part of my 
ſupper ? I beg your pardon for uſing the 
word ſend —I would not for the world 
hazard any thing of that ſort—but will 
you ſuffer me to hring you ſome kind af 
food, better than I fear you can now 
have? Conſider me, Sir, as one of your 
filters, and believe that neither of them 
could be more rejoiced than I ſhall be 
to contribute ſuch relief as can now be 
found in a ſituation fo painful, and which 
you ſo little merit.” 

While ſhe ſpoke thus, Marchnoont 
pores at her with an expreſſion in his 


countenance, 
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countenance, to which words can &o but 
little juſtice. * 
At ſeems,” ſaid he in a low voice, 
« it ſeems as if the heavieſt evils of life 
are mitigated and ſoftened - perhaps that 
they may be the longer endured. Your 
generous compaſſion, Madam, vould be 
a a panacea for greater evils than J en- 
dure: but, when it becomes painful to 
you, as I think I plainly perceive it is, 
] dare not aſk its continuance, I ought 
rather to withdraw myſelt, and to in- 
fans upon'you'no more. ATI} 
As if unable to go on, he now uſed 
ane Althea, who fancied ſhe heard 
footſteps below, and trembled leſt he 
ſhould be ſurpriſed, beſought him eager- 
ly not to think of * 8 but his own 
ſafety. wal 
If,“ ſaid ſhe; “ your Gan ſhould 
have been taken, as his long abſence 
makes but too . may it not lead 
to a diſcovery ? At the very idea of 
80 wretch whom I ſaw the other day, 
3 my 
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my ſoul recoils. Every thing is ſurely 
to be endured rather than that you ſhould 
be in his power. Tell me, Sir, I beg 
of you, what you propoſe ?——whatI can 
do for you * 

The voice of Althea bewajed: het 
agitation, and Marchmont et 
himſelf. | 
«TL am e ſaid on * of 1 my 
weakneſs; and ſhocked that I have thus 
diſturbed you. You aſk me, moſt amia- 
ble Miſs Dacres, what is my - defign? 
Alas! I would aſk counſel of you; for 
in truth I know not how to at, For 
my mother's ſake, whoſe heart will be 
quite broken by my impriſonment, I 
would avoid it—but, alas! how ?—If 
Fenchurch is taken, as I very much fear, 
I cannot remain here—and even if he 
has been detained only by ſome accident; 
I believe my concealment is now too 
much ſuſpected long to avail me. IT 
would quit it, therefore, in the night, and; 
W my way to the neareſt ſea-port, 
endeavour 
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endeavour to efeape from the inhuman 
purſuit of men, with whom my ſurrender 
can gratify. no paſſion but vengeance. — 
Yet even to this there are objeGions. . . . 
Indeed I know not how I could leave 
England but as a foldieror a ſailor; and 
ta my becoming either one or the other, 
it ſeems as if my mother had almoſt as 
frong objeQions as agoinſt my incurring 
the horrors of perpetual confinement.” 
Althea too well underſtood, however 
be evaded naming, the reaſons that pre- 
vented. his quitting England otherwiſe 
than in ſome military capacity—that he 
bad neither means of paying fur his paſ- 
lage, nor his ſupport, ieee he 
might be driven. 

She now ran over in n babe 
in a hurried way, the poſſibility of her 
albiting him in this cruel exigence - but 
again fancying the heard perſons walking 
beneath the windows of the room, and 
ſeeing it was already evening, and that 
me 5 for bim 10 deter- 


mine 
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mine on any plan that night, ſhe became 
ſolicitous for his preſent ſecurity, and 
that he might not be longer a ſufferer, 
from the abſence of his ſervant, as to the 
attual neceſſaries of life. Collecting, 
therefore, all her courage, ſhe ſaid, 

« Allow me, Sir, to propoſe to you 
to return for this night to your ſad ce 
to-morrow morning I will do myſelf the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you again, if you will 
permit me; and in the mean time pray 
tell me, if you can deviſe any ſafe way 
by which neceſſary food may imme- 
diately be conveyed to you 

„How very good you are, ſaid 
Muerchmont, «to he my parvey/ort and 
how little do 1 deferve fuch kindneſs 
from you, to h/ I know I have long 
been a ſource of fear, und am now 
likely to be the eauſe of trouble! Be 
not alarmed,” added e, feeing by her 
countenance that ſhe apprehended ſome 
intrufion, “I believe I am pretty” ferare 
err 8 and n 


2 
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ſence may perhaps raiſe ſome uneaſineſs 
in the good woman of the houſe (from 
whom, for what reaſon: 1 know not, her 
huſband ſeems very anxious to keep the 
ſecret of my concealment), I vill moſt 
thankfully. accept your | generous pro- 
poſal of half an hour's converſation to- 
morrow morning: and now, if you have 
courage to truſt yourſelf with me, I will 
ſhew you a way by which, without going 
through. the hall, or any of the viſible 
paſſages, this part of the houſe has a 
communication with that you inhabit. 
Althea profeſſing her readineſs to follow 
him, ſince ſhe thought it leſs hazardous 
for him than her being let out at the hall 
door, he removed the damaged picture, 
which, as has been mentioned, reſted 
againſt the wainſcot in the banqueting- 


room; and, puſhing aſide a pannel of 


the lower part of it, a dark and narrow 
paſſage appeared, juſt capable of admit- 
ting one perſon at a time. Marchmont 


d n by two deep ſteps; and 
Althea, 
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Althea, not without ſome dread, which, 
however, ſhe was e * ame 
him. 

He led her we an avenue, * 
* and narrow, into a room which 
was not among thoſe ſhe had been ſhewn 


by Mrs. Moſely, but more gloomy than 


any of chem, and the evening was now 
cloſing in. Marchmont felt her hand 
tremble as he held it, and ſaiad -- 

Ho much I am obliged to you for 
your noble confidence ! I fear this way; 
is very unpleaſant to you; bats however, 
it is very ſhort.” 

So ſaying, he opened * non of 
what appeared to be a large old wainſcot 
preſs; and urging with ſome force his 
foot againſt the fide, it gave way, and 
delivered them into another obſcure but 
ſhort paſſage, and from thence into the 
room where Wansford kept his ſmall 
ſtores, ſuch as malt, winter roots, and 
wheat, which he had by various con- 


trivances 


— — = 


- — — — — - 
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trivances ſecured from the vermin that 
the houſe was infeſted with, 

* You lee,”” cried Marchmont, «that 

Jam not fo deſtitute of the power of 
procuring provifions as you imagined; 
and that here, like a true prodigal, I 
might feed on huſks and on roots.“ 

Althea could not anſwer his plea- 
ſuntry, ſo deeply was ſhe affected by his 
ſituation; but ſhe eagerly:enquired he- 
ter, by this avenue, Wansford could 
not convey him food'? 


I have never yet propoſed 15 an- 
"a he, © becauſe I have never yet 


been quite deſlitute; and I knew it Was 
hardly poſſible for him conſtantly to 
ſupply me, without betraying to his wife 
a ſecret which he 2 to dreud her 
aue „ $271 

But toinight”” aid Althes, = ay 
I leave here hat you have pony 
oceaſlionfor 29 00 

J certainly ſhall net die f e- 


tion,“ anſwered he, 1 I do not re- 
ceive 
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ceive your bounty; for my fare has 
been to-day and yeſterday rather harder 
than uſual: but if I go ſupperleſs to 
bed, fate will not deal worſe with me 
than ſhe does continually with thoſe who 
have toiled all day.” 

Althea however, finding that ſhe could 
thus ſupply him, inſiſted upon his re- 
maining concealed near the room till 
ſhe could return, andthen with a palpi- 
tating heart haſtened to her own bed- 
chamber; where taking off her hat and 
cloak, ſhe affected to go down to her 
parlour, as if Jult returned from walk- 
ing, and, ringing the bell, ordered her 
ſupper. | 
Mrs. Wansford, who immediately at- 
tended, expreſſed ſome wonder at het 
ſtaying out ſo late, and ſtill more that 
ſhe had not heard her come in. Althea 
gave ſlight anſwers to her queſtions; and 
ſaying that ſhe had been for along walk, 
which had given her an unuſual appetite, 
Mrs. Wansford beſtirred herſelf to pro- 

Vor. II, H duce 
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duce ſuch cold proviſions as ſhe had. 
Althea having concealed as much of 
them as ſhe could, ſent the reſt away, 
and under pretence of fatigue haſtened 
to her room. Then, after a momgnt's 


- pauſe, with light but faltering ſteps, ſhe 
- hurried towards that where Marchmont 


waited: for her; for, knowing that Mrs. 
Wansford's fears prevented her ever 


viſiting this room, he had not concealed 


himſelf. He would have thanked his 


trembling benefactreſs; but ſhe entreated 


him, in a whiſper, not to ſpeak, and 
glided as fwiftly as poſſible away; fear- 
ing leſt her hoſteſs, whoſe bed-room 
was at the oppoſite end of the paſſage, 
ſhould. diſcover her before ſhe could 
make good her retreat. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Povera affetti miei! 
8e non ſanno impetrar dal tuo, bel core 
Pieta, ſe non amore! 


— — — — 
— 


ALONE in her own room, Althea 
collected her confuſed and diſſipated 
thoughts. The firſt ſurpriſe ſhe had 
felt now gave way to the pity, reſpect, 
and apprehenſion for his ſafety, with 


which the manner and the narrative of 


Marchmont had inſpired her, mingled 
with a ſenſe of the impropriety of her 
own ſituation ; of which ſhe would pro- 
bably have been leſs painfully ſenſible, 
had ſhe not been conſcious that there 


was ſomething more than compaſſion in 


H 2 | the 
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the extreme concern ſhe felt for March- 


mont. 
Beſides the too great probability thete 


was, that the fiend who hung with ſuch 
unappeaſable rancour on the purſuit 


would ſoon force him from his conceal- 


ment, Althea dreaded leſt even from 


that remote ſpot the whiſper of malig- 
nity might reach her father and Lady 
Dacres; and ſhould that happen, it might 
be of the utmoſt Prejudice to March- 
mont, and create in regard to herſelf 
ſuſpicions and opinions which it might 
never afterwards be in her . to 
obliterate. | 

A young man of Marchmont's de- 
ſcription concealed for a long ſpace of 
time in a houſe of which ſhe was the 


oftenſible inhabitant, muſt give 'riſe to 


much ſcandal were it known; and ſince 
it was ſuſpected by Vampyre, it was but 
too probable that he would aſſert it, and 
convey the aſſertion ſomehow or other 
to Sir Audley (to whom indeed he was 

known), 
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known), in the hope that by the means 
of his interference Marchmont might be 
driven from his aſylum, and, by the diſ- 
pleaſure his ſeeking it might create, 
raiſe another powerful and vindictive 
enemy in the perſon of Sir Audley 
Dacres. | 

Tormented and perplexed by theſe 
thoughts, Althea could not determine 
what advice ſhe ſhould give to the un- 
fortunate fugitive. It ſeemed beſt to 
propoſe his quitting England—yet where 
could he obtain money, and whither 
ſhould he go?—The latter queſtion it 
was, perhaps, eaſier to anſwer, even in 
the preſent confuſed ſtate of affairs on 


the continent, than it was to ſay, where 


he ſhould find the means of conveying 


himſelf thither—ſince, though he did 


not confeſs it, ſhe was convinced by 
his manner that his pecuniary exigences 
were ſuch as made his attempting ſuch 
a journey impoſſible. 

| HJ With 
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With that timid deference to the 
opinion of the world, which is an amia- 
ble feature in the character of a young 
woman, Althea had alſo that ſtrength of 
mind that enabled her to be decided 
when her underſtanding and conſcience 
told her ſhe was right. In conſidering, 
therefore, how far ſhe could in this way 
aſſiſt him, ſhe put aide every other re- 
lection but that of the pleaſure it would 
give her to reſcue a fellow-creature from 
ſo cruel a fate as that which hung over 

Marchmont. For any deſerving perſon 
| the felt that ſhe would have made the 
ſame exertion: yet ſhe did not deny 
even to herſelf, that the perſonal merit 
of Marchmont, the promiſe of proſper- 
_ ous fortune {o-cruelly diſappointed, his 
filial piety, and the fair expectations of 
bis youth unhappily blaſted, contributed 
to produce in his favour a more lively 
intereſt than ſhe would have been ſen- 
ſible of for almoſt any other being. 

| | . On 


| 
[ 
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On examining her ſtock of money, 


which ſince her reſidence at Eaſt Wood- 


leigh ſhe had but little diminiſhed, ſhe 
found it conſiſted * of twelve guineas, 
and two Bank notes of twenty pounds 
each (the remains of fifty pounds, which 
ſhe had been paid out of Mrs. Trevyl- 
lian's property), and twenty-five which 
Sir Audley had given her for the ex- 
pences of her journey: fince which he 
had never ſent her any ſupply, ſuppoſing 
(if he thought about it at all) that at 


Eaſtwoodleigh the could have no occa- 


fon for money; and it was true that, 
except her little Charities, ſhe had wekdier 
wiſhnor opportunities of a in N | 
expence. 

Of the ſum then in her voſſeſſion Al- 
thea could well ſpare five- and - forty 
guineas, which ſhe thought might, with 
ſome {mall ſum he probably poſſeſſed 
himſelf, be ſufficient to ſecure the retreat 
of Marchmont to Holland or France. 


But ſhe foreſaw, that to offer it to him 


Wax: would 
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- would be a matter of extreme delicacy. 
She doubted whether any thing could 
engage him to accept it; and ſhe fore. 


ſaw that, if he did not, the ſuppoſition. 


that remaining where he was, was diſ- 
agreeable to her, would haſten his quit- 


ting Eaſtwoodleigh at whatever hazard; 


—an apprehenſion which acquired new 
force, as ſhe recolleQed ſome of thoſe 
broken ſentences which, half uttering, 
he ſeemed ſuddenly to repreſs. They 


were indeed the effe&t of that unde- 


ſcribable variety of ſenſations which 


paſſed through his mind. He knew that, 


as far as related to Althea, his ſituation 
under the ſame roof was altogether im- 


proper; and to hazard any injury to ber, 


no conſideration that had for its object 


only his perſonal ſafety could have en- 


gaged him. Yet having once yielded to 
the pleaſure of ſeeing her, and now of 


converſing with her; hearing her voice, 
and reading in her intelligent eyes that 
ſhe was even more intereſted ſor him 


than 


- 
— — — — — - 


| 
| 
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than ſhe wiſhed to avow, he had not 
courage to tear himſelf away, though 
conſcious that to ſtay at all was impro- 
per—to ſtay long impoſſible. IO 
While this conteſt continued in the 
breaſt of Marchmont, Althea was on her 
part ſtudying how ſhe might induce him 
to accept what ſhe was ſure he muſt 
greatly want; and no other means oc- 
curred to her, but to contrive that 
Wansford ſhould convey it to him with- 
out his knowing from whence it came. 
This, however, was an expedient which 
ſhe could not think of adopting without' 
reluctance; and ſo many were the ob- 
jections to it which aroſe, that at length 
ſhe determined to poſtpone any arrange- 
ment of this. matter till ſhe' had again 
ſeen and converſed with Marchmont. 
She haſtened, therefore, to this con- 
ference with every precaution that was 
neceſſary to miſlead the curioſity of Mrs. 
Wansford, who believed her going to 
make one of her charitable viſits at the 


H 5 cottage. 
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1 cottage. Marchmont was impatiently ex- 
6 pecting her; and ſhe was let into the 
1 hall unperceived by any of thoſe whoſe 
bobſervation ſhe deſired to avoid. 
The comfortleſs ſtate. in which he had 
now ſo long remained, and anxiety 
1 which every hour increaſed, had occa- 
ſioned, even ſince Althea parted with 
him the preceding night, a great altera- 
tion in the appearance of the unfortu- 
nate young man.— His eyes were hol- 
low and ſunk, his face pale, and Althea 
thought he ſeemed perſonally to ſuffer, 
though he did not complain. He ad- 
dreſſed her with a melancholy ſolemnity, 
thanked her for this additional proof of 
her goodneſs of heart, and then ſaid— 
It is not fit, Miſs Dacres, that ſo un- 
_ fortunate a being as I am ſhould treſpaſs 
thus on that goodneſs. Since I had the 
honour of ſeeing you laſt, J bave tho- 
roughly conſidered my ſituation; and I 
have determined to ſubmit to the 1gno- 
miny of it no longer.—If fuch are the 
| Jaws 
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laws of my country, that from even an 
unoffending debtor as I am, nothing will 
ſatisfy thoſe laws but that I ſhould termi- 
nate my liſe in priſon, there will be leſs 
diſgrace ſurely in yielding to my deſtiny, 
than there is in the miſery of thus ſhifting 
from place to place —a burden to the 
few who have humanity to be intereſted 
for mea burden to myſelf. 

« My mother, my dear unhappy mo- 
ther! will ſubmit with fortitude when 
the knows the worſt, and knows it to be 
unavoidable. To inevitable evils they 
ſay that the human mind moſt eafily ac- 
commodates itſelf; and when I am con- 
fined ſhe will learn, that our reſiſtance is 
vain, and that our projects are at an end. 
She will be wretched, I know, but uncer- 
tainty and ſolicitude will be no more. I 
ſhall vet exiſt—I may ſee her and my 
poor liſters. Perhaps I may find means to 
ſubſiſt in confinement, as hundreds of 
others are known to ſubſiſt; and one 
chance will yet remain, towards which 

n 6 my 
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my family may look with hope. At ſome 
period or other, if humanity ſhould touch 
the hearts of thoſe who have the power, 
at the inſtance of that generous “ man 
who is the pride and honour of his coun- 
try, an act of inſolvency may releaſe 
me—releaſe me,” added he with a deep- 
drawn figh, to the privilege of being 
a beggar in the world at large!” | 

Althea heard him with the deepeſt 
concern, yet was by no means pre- 
_ pared to controvert his reaſoning. After 
a moment's filence, however, ſhe ven- 
tured timidly to enquire whether nothing 
could be thought of to avoid ſo painful, 
fo ſad an experiment, as that of putting 
himſelf into the hands of theſe pitileſs 
men, to anſwer no poſſible purpole. 

« Surely,” ſaid ſhe, “ your friend 
Mr. Everſley might and woulgiafliſt you.“ 
For at that moment it occurred to Al- 

"thea, that by his means ſhe could con- 


It is hardly neceſſary to name Lord Moira. 
vey 
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vey to Marchmont the pecuniary help 
ſhe wiſhed to engage him to accept. 

« Everſley l' repeated Marchmont, 
with quickneſs “ No—that cannot be. 
Everſley is an excellent man. I owe 
him a thouſand obligations, but they 
have coſt him too dear. I know how 
much uneafineſs I have been the occa- 
fion of, and nothing on earth ſhould in- 
duce me to repeat it Beſides, there are 
other reaſons... .... My friend is 
affluent indeed, but I do not envy him: 
Poor fellow ! he is rather an object of 
pity. Deſtitute as I am, the fate of 
Everſley excites my compaſſion. He 
does not know, for I had many rea- 
ſons for my concealment, where I now 
am.”” 

Althea was on the point of betray- 
ing herſelf, by ſaying that ſhe heard 
he was in Ireland from Linda Everſley. 
But recollecting herſelf, ſhe continued 
filent. Marchmont renewed the con- 


verſation. 
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verſation. | He even forced a languid 
ſmile as he ſaid — 

And ſuppoſe that the inveterate ma- 
lignity of theſe men, who, like Shylock, 
inſiſt upon their bond, which they know 
I cannot pay—ſuppole it urges them 
to the greateſt extremities? I am of a 
race, of which many members have been 
impriſoned, though not indeed for quite 
the ſame cauſe. You recolledt, perhaps, 
a beautiful little piece of poetry“, written 


0 by 


* In Wood's Athenæ, page 228, Vol. II. may be 
ſeen at large the affecting ſtory of this elegant writer, 
who, having been diſtinguiſhed for every gallant and 
polite accompliſhment, the pattern of his own ſex, and 
the darling of the ladies, died in the loweſt obſcurity, 
wretchedneſs, and want, in 1658.—Part of the Song 
follows : 


* 


© When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whiſper at my grates: 


When 
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by a Colonel Richard Lovelace, who 
was impriſoned in the Gate-houle at 
Weſtminſter for adherence to his un- 
happy maſter. He was the brother of 
my father's grandmother. He died in 
great obſcurity, and poverty. My fate 
and his may probably in many inſtances 
be alike.” 

Althea inſtantly recollected the lines, 
and the name of Althea, by which the 
unfortunate Lovelace celebrates his miſ- 
treſs; a coincidence which ſtruck her 
witha thouſand indeſcribable ſenſations; 


When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fetter'd with her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no ſuch liberty. | 


Stone walls do not a priſon make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my ſoul am free, 

Angels alone that ſoar above 


Enjoy ſuch liberty,” 
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though it was, ſhe thought, poſſible that 
it was not on account of that coinci- 
dence brought forward by Marchmont. 
She felt, however, her cheeks dyed with 
bluſhes; and to conceal her confuſion 
ſhe paſſed lightly over the anſwer, ang 
recurred again to Mr. Everſley. 

« Since you are ſo good,”” ſaid ſhe, 
tas to allow me to take an intereſt in a 
. ſituation which even thoſe who have 
not the pleaſure of knowing you muſt 
lament, ſuffer me to conſult with Mr. 

Everſley. I am no ſtranger to the re- 
ſtraint he labours -under from the un- 
happy temper and narrow prejudices of 
his wife; but by means of his ſiſter 1 am 
| ſure we may correſpond on the poſſibi- 
lity of ſerving. you, without rendering 
him liable to her ill-humour.”” 

I cannot expreſs, Miſs Dacres,”” in- 
terrupted Marchmont, * how much I 
feel your goodneſs; but there are ob- 
jeaions—invincible, unconquerable ob- 
Jections. . . . . . It is impoſſible,” added 

Poiof! | | he, 
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he, to trouble you with them: but be 
aſſured, that if I had any thing to hope 
from his friendſhip, without committing 
my friend, I would not heſitate :—as it is, 
I muſt take my reſolution, and already 
I feel that I ought not to have given 
you the concern I have done. I am 
conſcious that I have ated wrong—and ' 
yet, perhaps, if I dared relate at length 
the circumſtances that have led me into 
this, the narrative might, to ſuch a mind 
as yours, plead my apology.” _ | 

« None is neceſſary, Sir,“ ſaid Al- 
thea in a low voice; © | beg you will 
not think of me, unleſs it be how I can 
render you any ſervice in regard to your 
preſent difficulties, 1 am very much 
afraid, from the detention of your ſer- 
vant, that they may multiply around 
you; apd I own, my horror of the man 
they call Vampyre is ſuch, that nothing 
would give me more pain than that he 
ſhould make another viſit here more ſuc- 
ceſsful than the laſt.” 


& « For 
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For chat reaſon,“ replied March- 
"WP mont, © it were on all accounts wiſer to 
| meet, rather than to await the evil; and 
| I truſt I have, by reflection, ſo far ſub- 
. dued the rage and indignation that this 
1 villanous fellow uſed to excite, that I 
_ ſhall calmly acquieſce in an inevitable 
— misfortune, without too much confider- 
ing the infamous agent.“ 1 
Surely,“ ſaid Althea, © it would 
be better were you to attempt eſcaping 
to the continent till fome fettlement can 
be brought about. I think I have heard 
FO have relations in France?” 
e Yes,” anſwered Marchmont; * a2 
branch of my family are naturalized 
there. But if you conſider, Madam, the 
anceftors from whom the Baron de La- 
vergnac is deſcended, you will imme- 
| diately conclude, that if he ſtill remains 
on his eſtate, of which I have many 
doubts, it is but little in his power to 
| afford protection to a ſtranger—and a * 
| ſtranger, whoſe country alone would now 
| | render 
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render him liable to impriſonment. And 
whether I am to paſs my life in the Fleet, 
or the Abbaye whether I am to exiſt 
under the tyranny of Robeſpierre, or a 
victim to the chicanery of Vampyre, 
ſeems to me a matter ſo immaterial, that 
it ought not to induce me to croſs the 
water to embrace the one, or eſcape the 
other. Indeed I have another objec- 
tion, which is, that by going to the Baron 
de Lavergnac, admitting it were poſſible 
to reach him, I ſhould, perhaps, diſturb 
the ſecurity which, from his age and re- 
tired habits of life, it is poſſible he may 
have been able to preſerve, notwith- 
ſtanding his decided abhorrence of the 
preſent rulers in France. It is now ſo 
many months ſince I have heard of him, 
or any part of his family, that perhaps 
while I ſpeak of them they exiſt no 
longer. His fon was in Spain when I 
had the laſt news of them. His grand- 
ſon, a young man of ' two-and-twenty, - 
had, till then, remained at Lavergnac: 
| but 
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but notwithſtanding all the inducements 


he had to continue at home, the anxious 


folicitude of the venerable old Baron, 
the agonizing fears of a- mother who 
adores him, and probably the tender and 
ſeducing affection of a very lovely young 
woman, to whom he was ſeven or eight 
months ago on the point of being united; 
notwithſtanding all. theſe ties, I cannot 
but believe my younger relation. has 


either joined his father, or found means 
to get into Italy or Germany. Would IL 


knew where he is! I had rather join 
him, though our principles do not exat- 
ly accord, than wander about without 


any fixed purpoſe, or give to the kind- 
bearted old Baron another cauſe of an- 


xiety ... . But indeed,“ continued 


Marchmont, after a ſhort pauſe, to go 


into the army as he is probably gone is 
in every man's power; and if my mo- 
ther could be prevailed upon to hear of 


it with Pence, ww ſhould it not be in 


mine?” 9 Tr. 4, 


bes 
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Althea, from a certain uncomfortable 
feeling about her heart, doubted whether 
even the riſk of long impriſonment was 
not preferable. - The longer this con- 
ference laſted, the leſs proſped there ap- 
peared of her being able to execute thoſe 
friendly projects on which ſhe had me- 
ditated before they met: yet, while her 
hopes of being inſtrumental in ſaving 
him grew fainter, her wiſhes that ſhe 
might do ſo acquired new force; and 
notwithſtanding all there was to fear 
 Thonld his preſent abode become known 
to Sir Audley, ſhe could not without 
extreme pain think of his delivering him- 
ſelf to the mercileſs men who purſued 
him. His uncertainty whither to go, if 
he could for a while eſcape them; the 
ſituation of every part of his own family, 
who in times more tranquil would have 
protected him; the unfeeling dereliQtion 
of his relations on the fide of his mother, 
who had ſo much the power to befriend 
him; even the fortitude to which he 


endeayoured 
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he could not forbear availing himſelf of 
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endeavoured to give the appearance of 
calm indifference, while he prepared to 
meet the deſtiny which awaited him; all 


combined to increaſe the intereſt Al- 


thea took in that deſtiny. And why 
ſhould it be concealed that the greateſt, 
perhaps the only error he was guilty of, 


had no power to weaken this intereſt ? 
Marchmont, far from ſaying it, did not 


certainly even acknowledge to himſelf, 
that the ſtrangeneſs of his comfortleſs 
ſituation, as far as related to his con- 
cealment at Eaſtwoodleigh, was rather 


ſought for on his part than avoided: 
and though he knew every circumſtance 


relative to Althea's fortune, and | that 


nothing was leſs likely ever to be within 


the reach of poſſibility, than that he 
could be liſtened to as a lover; yet ſo 


far had the ſtrength of thoſe impreſſions 


he had received in their former inter- 
views got the better of his reaſon, that 
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an opportunity to be near her and 
adding to all the other misfortunes of his 
life, that of indulging a paſſion which. he 
knew ought not to be ſucceſsful, 
When he had firſt conſented to hide 


himſelf among the ſecret paſſages of his 


paternal houſe, he perſuaded himſelf that 
he had no purpoſe in concealment but 
to eſcape from his perſecutors, and to 
contemplate, without her having any idea 
of his being near her, this charming 
girl, in the exerciſe. of all thoſe virtues, 
of which he had already heard ſo much 
even before the grateful loquacity of 
Mrs, Moſely had made her the conſtant 
ſubjeft of panegyric. Marchmont ima- 
gined that it was poſſible to conſider her 
as ſome being of a ſuperior order, alto- 
getherout of his reach, but whoſe benefi- 
cence and beauty it was gratifying to con- 
template, Conſciouſneſs of the impro- 
priety of his being thus concealed under 
the ſame roof, was only an additional 
inducement to the ſtrict vigilance he 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe meant to obſerve. He was 
ſure of Wansford as long as he could 
pay him, nor indeed had he any rea- 
| ſon to doubt his honeſty or huma- 
nity; and he had almoſt exhauſted his 
laſt reſource to inflame, by the moſt 
powerful of all arguments, his natural 
averſion to attorneys, and the particular 
antipathy he knew Vampyre muſt create 
wherever he appeared. For ſome time 
he had reſolution enough to adhere to 
the conduct he had determined upon; 
and ſor a while, the drearineſs of his con- 
finement, amidſt the rigours of vinter, 
was ſweetened by a tranſient view of 
Althea from a window, by hearing her 
voice in the ſpacious paſſages, 'as ſhe 
came into the deſerted building, or by 
catching at a diſtance its ſweeter ſound, 
as ſhe ſang to her own playing amid the 
ſilence of a ſtill evening. But inſen- 
fibly he found, that the more he in- 
dulged this growing attachment, the 
| more importunate were its demands; and 
_ when, 
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when in conſequence of her alarm ariſing 
from the ſight of his dog, ſhe for ſome 
days forbore to renew her. walks in the 
gallery, his concealment- became ſo in- 
tolerable to him, that he was on the 
point of leaving it; but Althea appeared 
again, and again the deſolate apartments 
which he had ſo much reaſon to contem- 
plate with an aching heart, appeared to 
him to be irradiated by the * of 
an angel. 

His faithful terrier, which had only 
once broke from the command he had 
over it, was then more ſtrictly kept to 
his obedience; and Marchmont finding 
that Althea reſumed her ſolitary exer- 
ciſe, determined to be ſo much on his 
guard, that nothing ſhould betray him, 
while he might ſtill be gratified by the 
pleaſure of hearing her ſpeak, or even 
by a diſtant view as ſhe paſſed the end 
of the paſſages into- which he had the 
means of looking as he lay hid. For this 


Vo II. 1 purpoſe 
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purpoſe he had on the day. he was dil. 
covered taking his ſtation in a room 
whither he knew the legends of Mrs. 
Moſely would prevent her coming. The 
circumſtance of the children's playing in 
a cloſet which had a window looking 
into it, he could not foreſee: the alarm 
(which he diſtinctly heard) once given, 
numberleſs reaſons, or what appeared 
to be reaſons, concurred to determine 
him on appearing. The abſence of his 
ſervant indeed made it a matter of ſelf- 
preſervation; but that alone would pro- 
bably have influenced him lefs than the 
fear of having terrified Althea, and of 
ſecing her no more; while her kind- 
neſs in regard to his mother and ſiſters, 
af which Mrs. Moſely had informed 
him; the generous pity. ſhe had ex- 
preſſed when they met in the park at 
Capelſtoke; her general character, and, 
in ſhort, an impulſe too ſtrong to be re- 


liſted, were united to conquer all his 
| __—_ 
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prudent reſolutions, and determined him 
to throw himſelf at her feet. 
In the firſt converſation that followed, | 
the tender compaſſion which ſhe ſeemed | 
to feel for him, and the ingenuous con- 
fidence ſhe placed in him, were but too 
well calculated to increaſe a paſſion, 
which, as he never intended to ſpeak of 
it to its object, he indulged becauſe he 
thought it could hurt nobody but him- 
felf. n e | 
This ſecond "interview had nearly 
overcome his reſolution; and nothing 
but refle&ing on the cruelty and ingra- 
titude of giving pain to that bofom 
which already felt fo keenly for him as a 
friend, could have deterred him from 
following, with ſome more poſitive deela- 
ration of his ſentiments, what half invo- 
luntarily efcaped him about Colonel 
Lovelace. While he yet ſpoke to Al- 
thea, or liſtened to her compaſſionate 
propoſals, his heart ſmote him for the 
concern he had thus inflidted on her. 
IM 1 2 But 
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But it was now too late to recede; yet ſo 
uncertain was he what he ought to do, 
or indeed could do, that after a conver- 
ſation of near two hours they parted, 
without having come to any determina- 
tion, except that' Althea ſhould that 
evening let Wansford know ſhe was ac- 
quainted with Marchmont's conceal- 
ment, concert with him the means of 
ſupplying him with neceſſary food, and 
conſult with him by what means Fen- 
church could be traced—for no circum- 
ſtance was ſo alarming as his abſence. 
Althea, after ſome debate, at length be- 
lieved ſhe had convinced Marchmont 
that he ought yet to delay any final de- 
termination for a few. days. They then, 
with viGble reluctance on the fide of | 
Marchmont, and with - almoft equal, | 
though ſtifled concern on that of Althea, 
parted-for the day—but not till ſhe had 
engaged to leave for him in the ſtore- 
room of their hoſt ſome books, with 
which he might beguile the long, long 
- 1118] | hours 
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hours of his impriſonment; for every 
horror that preſent anguiſh, or recol- 
ſection of the paſt, could. accumulate, 
returned upon him the moment he 
had cloſed the door of the hall after 


Althea. 
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©. CHAP, VIII 


; 
— 


Why, Courage then! What cannot be avoided, 
, 'Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament or fear! 


IT required ſome contrivance 6n the 
part of Althea to obtain a long confer- 
ence with Wansford without the know- 
ledge of his wife. She effected it, how- 
ever, and with heſitation and reluQtance 
diſcloſed to him the knowledge ſhe 
had gained of Marchmont's conceal- 
ment. Butt 
Althea was, unfortunately perhaps for 
her, a great reader of countenances— 
decidedly a diſciple of Lavater's ; ſhe 
fancied that, as far as her ſmall know- 
ledge of the world allowed her to judge, 
ö Fe his 
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his ſcience was by no means ſo chime- 
rical or. illuſive as Sir Audley and many 
other men of the world held it to be; 
and ſhe believed ſhe had often diſco- 
vered the thoughts of thoſe with whom 


ſhe converſed, when they leaſt intended 


ſhe ſhould have any idea of them. At- 
terftive therefore to the expreſſion of 
the man's face to whom ſhe was now 


talking, ſhe imagined; amidſt all the re- 


ſpe& he expreſſed for her, that there 


was a lurking ſneer, when he found how- 
well ſhe was acquainted with March 


mont's hiſtory, and how much intereſt 
ſhe evidently took in it. This might 
be, and probably was, fancy; but Al- 


thea felt mortified and uneaſy. - She 
failed not to recolle& how groſs are the 


apprehenſions of the lower ranks of 


people, and that, even with greater pre- 


cipitance than influences thoſe but a 
little above them in ſtation (and often 
not at all more refined in underſtand- 


ing), they decide, that it is impoſlible- - 
| 14 * - 
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two young people of different ſexes 
can converſe together otherwiſe than 


as lovers. 


To obviate this impreſſion, which ſhe 


; ſaw, or believed ſhe ſaw, that Wans- 
ford entertained, Althea ſpoke with pe- 


culiar earneſtneſs on the neceſſity of 
Marchmont's going; to which Wans- 
ford heartily aſſented.—“ Aye, my dear 
young lady!“ ſaid he,“ your don't know 
half the danger. I heard.laſt night that 
Vampyre was at T*****#*#*#, yhich is, 


you know, but ſeven miles off, or ſo— 


and what can a want there? I don't 
know, for my part, what's to be done! 
The poor young man cannot be hid 
much longer, that's for certain; but if he 


offers for to go—ah! he'll be taken 


by ſome of that old villain's followers, 
as ſure as Jam 1.” 
As all this was not more than the 


fears of Althea had already ſuggeſted 


to her, ſhe did not ſuffer any new alarm 


to miſlead her from every enquiry that 


ſhe 


1 
ſhe thought might give her light as to 
what was the beſt courſe for her un- 
happy friend. Wansford had too ſtrong- 
ly marked the common traits in his cha- 
rater. He loved money, and hated 
tricking attorneys; for he had owed to 
the chicane of one of that deſcription 
that he had been turned out of his farm. 
His avarice thus counteracted, the ho- 
neſt feelings of humanity had room for 
their influence; and though he might 
have made money by betraying his un- 
fortunate gueſt to his purſuers, he re- 
ſiſted the temptation, and was m__— 
anxious for his ſafety. 

Althea, who had the faculty, uncom- 
mon at her age, of reading the ſenti- 
ments of thoſe with whom ſhe con- 
verſed, ſaw, with ſatisfaQion, that Wans- 
ford might be depended upon; ſhe there 
fore entruſted him, though not without 
much heſitation and confuſion, with her 
wiſhes as to affording to Marchmont 
ſuch pecuniary aſſiſtance as might enable 
15 him 
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him to quit his preſent comfortleſs abode; 
and convey himſelf out of the reach. of 
his perſecutors. 

At the mention of this Althea thought 
ſhe ſaw all thoſe half-formed ſufpicions 
ariſe in the mind of Wansford, which 
ſhe was ſo unwilling he ſhould harbour. 
He found it difficult to imagine; that a 
young lady or any other perſon would 
give their money without ſome parti- 
cular liking to thoſe on whom it was 
beſtowed. Of that intereſt which com- 
paſſion fer his ſingular fituation, or mere 
friend{/hip, could raiſe in his favour, 
Wansford was incapable of forming any 
notion. Whatever were his ideas, he 
endeavoured carefully to conceal them, 
and told Althea that he thought he 
couldz by means of Mrs. Moſely, con- 
vey to Marchmont whatever ſhe deſired, 
without his knowing from whence it 
came. She directed him to proceed to 
do ſo with the uimoſt circumfpettion ; 
and * thus done all that was at 

preſent 


79 
preſent poſſible, ſhe endeavoured to 
quiet her ſpirits, and to think of other 
ſubjects beſides the merits, ſufferings, 


and danger of Marchmont. 
But her tranquillity had been too 
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much diſturbed, and her imagination too 


much affected. Secluded ſo long from 
all ſociety and every ſcene of active life, 
the ſtrange cireumſtances under which 
ſhe found herſelf had doubly the power 
to affect her, while to the firſt favour- 
able impreſſion ſhe had received of 
Marchmont was added all that intereſt 
which pity could excite in a generous 
mind. However earneſtly ſhe tried to 
check ſuch thoughts, ſhe could not help 
ſometimes regretting (what had never 
given her any concern before) the ſmall- 
neſs of her fortune, and refle&ing on 
the happineſs it would afford whoever 
had the power to reſcue from his fad- 
deſtiny a young man of fo much merit. 
Fo her the knew he never could owe 
this obligation, yet ſhe felt a comfortleſs 
| 16 ſenſation 
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ſenſation when ſhe endeavoured to wiſh. 
that he might receive it from another,— 
Two days now paſſed, in which ſhe 
knew nothing but what ſhe gueſſed from 
the nods and ſhrugs of Wansford, who 
either could not or would not find an 
opportunity of converſing with her.— 
He was abſent twice during that time, 
and Althea concluded he was ſettling 
ſomething to effett her preſent purpoſe 
with Dame Moſely. 

In the afternoon, however, of the 
third day of her ſuſpenſe, ſhe ſaw him 
under her window, which, on the ſigns 
he made, ſhe haſtily opened. He gave 
into her hands a letter. 

Althea did not know the hand; but 
the countenance and manner of the man 
awakened ſo. much apprehenſion, that 
ſhe had hardly courage to read it.— 
Caſting her eyes on the ſignature at the 
bottom, ſhe ſaw the name of March- 
mont, and trembled as ſhe ran over the 
following lines—— 


« MA DAM, 
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« MADAM, + / 

« Every hour, 3 l kr dared to 
intrude myſelf and my ſorrows upon 
your notice, has increaſed my reſpett 
and admiration, by affording me ſome 
new inſtance of an exalted mind and 
an excellent heart; but the, laſt proof 
you have given of your generoſity calls 
upon me for all my gratitude, though I 
cannot, I dare not accept it. 

_ © Notwithſtanding the contrivances 
of the poor old woman at the cottage, 
and my friend Wansford, I know the 
offer I have received of pecuniary aſ- 
ſiſtance could come only from you. I 
will not enter on the reaſons that ab- 
ſolutely forbid my accepting it; Miſs 
Dacres is too candid to impute it to 
ill-placed pride, when I preſume to add, 
that if ſhe can, in any way not pre- 
judicial to herſelf, befriend. my dear 
unhappy mother, my young and unpro- 
tected n. ſhe will find that the 
Marchmonts 
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I 


 Marchmonts are not too proud to be 
grateful. | 

% Alas! Madam, thoſe victims to mis 
fortune can never more than now want 
your pity—for I muſt leave England. 
The ſon, the brother whom they fondly 
wiſhed to retain in the ſame country 
(though he has long been deprived of 
the power of protecting or ſupporting 
them), muſt yield at laſt to an inevitable 
evil, and make his electien between im- 
priſonment and exile. N | 
] prefer the latter for Mifs Dactes 
condeſeended to give her opinion that 
it was the moſt adviſable. There is no 
time to heſitate, for the fiend who pur- 
ſues me is again animated to my de- 
ſtruction. My faithful ſervant Fen- 
church has eſcaped by fomething like a 
miracle from the toils this wretch laid 
for him, and, as good is ſometimes de- 
rived from evil, has, in his flight, diſ- 
covered a means of my getting from 


hence by ſea—and the opportunity is 
_ likely 
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likely to offer ſo ſoon, that I ſhall quit 
my paternal priſon in the middle of the 
approaching night, and conceal myſelf 
in a place on the ſhore welt known to 
me in happier days; from whence, with 
the tide at noon, a boat is engaged to 
carry me on board a veſſel bound to 
Guernſey: from thence I ſhall crofs to 
France, and endeavour to diſcover what 
is become of the Baron de Lavergnac 
and his family—to whom it is poſſible 
I may be uſeful. 
1 would refrain from expreſſing, 
becauſe I am conſcious that I ought to 
do it, the pain J feel at the idea of 
feeing you no more. I am not ſo weak 
and vain as to preſume on the kindnefs 
you have condeſcended to ſhew me. I 
know I owe it only to he tenderneſs 
and humanity of your nature; nor am 
_ I capable of forgetting the diſtance to 
which fortune has thrown me; from all 
I might once have aſpired to. Perhaps 
1 ought not to forgive me the uſeleſs 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of owning, that thus to repreſs 
ſentiments which under other circum- 
ſtances it would have been the pride 
and glory of my life to avow, is among 
the moſt ſevere of thoſe-trials to which 
my deſtiny condemns me. 
„ ] ſubmit, however—for I have no 
right to hazard giving a moment's pain 
to others; I ſubmit—but will not that 
generoſity I am already ſo greatly 
obliged to, pardon me for aſking, even, 
though it cannot perhaps grant, the only 
favour I will now venture to ſolicit? 

* It is, that before I take a long, per- 
haps a laſt leave of my country, I may 
ſee the only friend who is within my 
reach. (My mother, my liſters are afar 
off!)—Is it too preſumptuous if I name 
Miſs Dacres as that friend? if I en- 
treat her to allow me to attempt ex- 
preſſing by words all that gratitude 1 
coe her—and to recommend to her the 
dear unhappy family I leave? Believe 
me, Madam, I never will intrude upon 

you 
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you again; but it will mitigate the an- 
guiſh which I fee] when J conſider kow 
I have left them, if I can aſſure mylelf 
that they have ſo great an alleviation 
as your humanity can beltow—and if 
you will deign to ſee me before I get 
into the boat which 1s to carry me from 
this now inhoſpitable ſhore, my poor 
mother, oppreſſed with too many ſor- 
rows already, will at leaſt know from 
you that I departed with fortitude; and 
to her you will appear as a guardian 
angel, whoſe preſence and whoſe wiſhes 
ſhall ſecure the ſafety of her ſon. 

* The information Fenchurch has 
brought me, as well as what I have re- 
ceived to-day from Wansford, convinces 
me that I niſk much by remaining ano- 
ther night beneath this roof. If I did, 
I dare not again ſolicit an interview 
here, but to-morrow the tide does not 
allow me to depart from my wild retreat 
on the ſhore till about twelve o'clock ;— 
it is little more than a mile and a half 

from 
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from this place. Wansford tells me his 
eldeſt girl knows the road. —Ah! Miſs 
Dacres! I am conſcious how little right 
I have to aſk ſuch a favour of you; but 
if your goodneſs extends ſo far as to 
forgive my preſumption and indulge my 


weakneſs, be affured I ſhall efteem ſuch 


an obligation greater than any of thoſe 
I already owe you. There may be im- 
propriety in -your granting me ſuch a 
requeſt; but if you knew how many 
reaſons combine to make me aſk it, how 


_ grateful T ſhall be, and how much ſuch 


condeſcenſion will foften the ſeverity of 


my deſtiny—-I dare venture to believe 


you would not refuſe it —Ah! Madam! 


wete it poſſible to convince. you of the 


veneration, the reſpe& I feel for your 


virtues, you would not ſuſpe& that I 


would aſk what would be derogatory 
to that gentle dignity, which is one 
among the thouſand graces that ſur- 
round you. Let me not, however, 


72 8 a ſtyle which may offend, even 
| from 
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from its ſincerity. I know not how to 
conclude, though conſcious I have faid 
too much. Allow me to affure you of 
the gratitude and eſteem with which i 
muſt 6 ever be, | 

« Madam, 
« Your moſt devoted ſervant, - 
„ EpwarD-ARMYN MARCHMONT.”' 


The thoughts of Althea were never 
ſo confuſed as after the haſty peruſal of 
this letter. Indeed ſhe read it in ſuch 
diſorder of ſpirits, that, when ſhe came 
to the end, ſhe hardly underſtood what 
was its purpoſe; and it was not before 
a third peruſal that ſhe was enabled to 
conſider, with ſome degree of calmneſs, 
whether ſhe ought, or could TOY 
with the requeſt it contained. 

It was impoſſible to miſtake the mean- 
ing of thoſe half explanatory ſentences; 
or, if they had admitted of any other 
interpretation, the former conduct of 
Marchmont left little doubt of his at- 
| tachment 
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tachment to her. — On her part ſhe 
had, from: their earlieſt acquaintance, 
been conſcious of a favourable opinion 
of him, »hich, without - pretending to 
combat (becauſe to think well of him 
was merely juſtice), ſhe had endea- 
voured to confine within the bounds of 
friendſhip. The.objettions to any more 
intimate connection between them were 
inſurmountable ;.'they never appeared 
_ otherwiſe to Althea: and ſhe had been 
taught ſo well to regulate her mind, 
that ſhe was hardly ſenſible of the pre- 
ference ſhe gave Marchmont over all 
the men ſhe had ever ſeen, before ſhe 
| endeavoured to check the wiſhes which 
involuntarily aroſe, that he had the for- 
tune poſſeſſed by this or that faſhionable 
acquaintance of Sir Audley, who neither 
deſerved:or knew how to be happy with 
the great incomes they poſleſſed. 
The very effort not to think of him, 


but as an unfortunate young man of un- 
common merit, brought him more fre- 
quently 
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quently to her mind. Then occurred 
the benevolent hope of being able to 
-promote his intereſt with her father; and 
when that hope vaniſhed, ſhe found 
herſelf ſtrangely fixed, by her father's 
orders, in the very ſpot where the mis- 
fortunes of the Marchmont family were 
continually preſent to her, and where 
ſhe met a faithful chronicler 'of their 


virtues. The meeting him in this ſcene, 


the perſecution of which he was the 
object, the comfortleſs ſtate he was re- 
duced to, his fortitude and filial tender- 
neſs all combined to complete her pre- 
dileQion, though obſtacles to their being 
ever any other than friends were rather 
increaſed than removed. 

Wich all her underſtanding and com- 
mand over her reaſon, Althea was ſtill 
but a woman; young, and poſſeſſed of a 
degree of ſenſibility which the attentive 
friend of her early years had ſeen with 


ſome pain, and invariably endeavoured 
to correct. 


To 
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To her it appeared as if Marchmont's 


baving thus taken ſhelter in his paternal 
| houſe, of which ſhe was by ſuch odd 


circumſtances become an inmate, was an 
accident that feemed providentially or- 
dered, to engage her friendſhip, and 
promote his relief. Though no one 
could be leſs diſpoſed to that daring 


violation of the common rules of ſociety, 


which ſets at defiance the opinion of the 
world, yet ſhe ſaw not why ſhe ſhould 
ſo far enſlave herſelf to a narrow pre- 
judice, as to deny that friendſhip to a 
worthy object, only becauſe he was a 
young man. She aſked herſelf, why ſhe 
ſhould refuſe to act otherwiſe in regard 
to Marchmont than if he was her bro- 
ther? Her heart accuſed her of no ill, 
nor even any imprudent intention; and 
he had, on his part, explicitly declared 
he had no hopes of engaging more than 
her ſiſterly friendſhip. This was pro- 
bably the laſt time they ſhould ever 
meet — and ſhe enquired of herſelf, what 
1 I | would 
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would be her future feelings, if ſhe 
ſhould hear that this unfortunate young 
man periſhed far from his family, with- 
out having had an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to one friend, before his departure, 
of all that muſt neceſſarily lay on his 
heart in regard to the mother and ſiſters 
from whom he was driven? Beſides, as 
he refuſed the pecuniary aſſiſtance which 
Wansford had awkwardly betrayed to 
him her intention of offering, ſhe could 
not be eaſy without knowing how he 
had obtained what made that aſſiſtance 
unneceſſary. The laſt queſtion Althea 
made in this monologue was, how Mrs; 
Trevyllian would have ordered her to 
act, could ſhe know of the circum- 
ſtances ſhe was in?—and. recalling to 
her mind the univerſal benevolence: of 
her aunt's mind; her. diſdain of thoſe 
narrow and groſs prejudices which often 
check the innocent and honeſt purpoſes 
of the heart; and again repeating that 
Marchmont could never be to her other 

than 
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than a brother, the queſtion was finally 
decided, and ſhe determined to go. 
Nothing then remained but for her 
to contrive the means of letting him 
know it immediately. For this pur- 
poſe ſne ſought Wansford; whom luckily 
meeting alone, as he either was or pre- 
tended to be ſettling his farm accounts, 
ſhe wrote a ſhort note to Marchmont, 
which was ſoon © conveyed to him, — 
Wansford, returning, was about to tell 
her at what hour his perſecuted gueſt 
was to depart in the night, and much 
other intelligence, which Althea cer- 
tainly deſired to have; but as his wiſe 
was heard at that moment to come in 
from the village, all he had time to ſay 
was, that his eldeſt girl ſhould be or- 
dered to ſhew her in the morning to the 
head-land,- under which was the con- 
cealment of Marchmont.—* You had 
better, Madam,“ ſaid he, „tell the child 
that you can find your way back; and 
ſend her away. Indeed, if you come 
5 f along 
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along upon the ſhore, you will ſee Mal- 
bourne church juſt upon the brow, a 
quarter of a mile or ſo; and if you 
keep up towards it, you can't miſs the 
path that brings you over the fields un 
the left, for you preſently get a ſight 
of Eaſtwoodleigh.” 

Althea, who thought a great deal 
1 the interview with Marchmont 
than how ſhe ſhould herſelf return home 
from ſo ſhort a walk, aſſured Wans ford 
ſhe could eaſily find her way back, and 
then left him trembling at the idea 
of ber having given a promiſe, yet not 
wiſhing to revoke it. 

Fot ſome hours, ſleep abſolutely re- 
fuſed to befriend her. The vague in- 
telligence the had received, as well from 
Mat chmont's letter as from the obſcure 
hints of Wansford, impreſſed her with 
dread, She imagined that the ſatellites 
of the brutal Vampyre lurked round 
the houſe, and that, even amidſt the 
_ darkfieſs of the night, Marchmont would 
W lind 
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find ĩt difficult to eſcape. Full of theſe 
fears, ſhe liſtened to every noiſe—and 
imagined more-than ſhe heard. A low 
wind fighed along the paſlages, and 
| ſhook at intervals the great old ſaſh 
frames of her window—then ſunk en- 
tirely away; and, in the ſtill pauſe that 
followed, ſhe fancied there were per- 
ſons paſſing flowly and lightly beneath, 
among the weeds and graſs which co- 
vered what had once been a great court- 
yard. Startled at this idea, ſhe leſt 
her bed, and went to the window : but 
the night, though without rain, was 
dark, and ſhe could not diſcern even 
the remains of two lions cut in ſtone, 
which (having once been placed over 
the great gates) were left among other 
maſſes of ſtone-work when the iron was 
ſold, and, from their being white, were 
diſtinguiſhable when darker objects were 
loſt in obſcurity. Still a fancied noiſe 
tormented her—it might, however, be 
the footſteps of Marchmont himſelf and 

; his 
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his faithful ſervant. —© Ah!” thought ſhe, 
« what a comfort it would be to know 
he was ſafe! To-morrow I may, per- 
haps, be ſatisfied—but how many hours 
mult firſt paſs!” 

She now opened the window flowly; 
but nothing appeared, nor was any 
ſound heard, ſave the owls, who inha- 
bited, in great numbers, the old barns 
and ruined offices which were on the 
other ſide of the manſion. Attracted 
by the light in Althea's window, one of 
them flowly winged its way round the 


building, and paſſed very near her.— — 


She ſhuddered, not from any abſolute 
fear, but from the uneaſy ſenſation that 
any animal, to which ſuperſtition has 
attached the notion of being ill-omened, 
gives, even to minds the moſt free from 
its influence. But Althea, after ſome 
reflection, imagining - that the ſullen 
whiſper of its heavy wings might have 
been the noiſe that alarmed her, cloſed 
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the PO I and once more retired to 
her bed. 

The dawn, nd found her 8 
ing its approach with an anxious and 
uneaſy mind. Before the uſual hour 
ſhe went down to her breakfaſt; Mrs. 
Wansford, who attended with it, ſaid 
her huſband had -gone out very early 
upon buſineſs, and had told her that 
Nancy was to be ready at eight o'clock 
to ſhew Miſs Dacres the neareſt way to 
Haſcombe-Strand.—Althea found that 
the good woman, who had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee things otherwiſe than 

they were repreſented to her by thoſe 
about her, made no remark on this un- 
uſual walk; and, again half-doubting 
Whether ſhe ought io go, yet impatient 
to ſet out, haſtened her little con- 
ductreſs, and began her expedition. 

She now found herſelf at a greater 

diſtance from Eaſtwoodleigh than ſhe 


had ever been on the ſide next the ſea, 
and 
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and on the other ſide the cottage had 
hitherto limited her walks. The way 
was through lanes bounded- by elms, 
which, though not yet in full leaf, were 
fo cloſely interwoven in the bank with a 
luxurious growth of holly, that nothing 
was to be ſeen beyond them—till on a 
ſudden the road, aſcending a ſteep hol- 
low way, opened to a kind of common 
field, forming the top of a high pro- 
montory, commanding an immenſe ex- 
tent of fea, and, for many miles, the 
indented cliffs of the weſtern coaſt. —- 
Such was its elevation, that Althea had 
no notion how it was poſſible to de- 
fcend to the water, With anxious eyes 
ſhe ſurveyed the expanſe of ocean; it 
was indeed a “ ſhipleſs ſea,” neither 
boat nor any larger veſſel was to be 
ſeen, and ſhe feared the people March- 
mont had expected might have di ſap- 

pointed him. 
The child now ſhewed her a narrow 
and rugged deſcent, made by cutting 
1 the 
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the red clay and ſtones, of which the 
cliffs are here compoſed, into a ſort of 
rude ſteps. Here Althea diſmiſſed her 
guide, bidding her return immediately 
home; and then, with leſs fear than ſhe 
might at another time have felt, de- 
ſcended to the margin of the ſea. 

On reaching it, ſhe found herſelf 
under an almoſt mural range of rocks, 
compoſed of dark earth, and broad ſtrata 
of reddiſh-coloured ſtones, horizontally 
arranged, as if bythe hands of man, The 
place where ſhe had deſcended feemed 
the only pratlicable' part; for a little 


- farther on the height became tremend- 
| ous, and the face of the rock perpen- 


dicular towards the top, while beneath 
it was eaten by the water into deep 
caverns: from one of theſe ſhe expeed 
to ſee Marchmont appear—but, for ſome 
time, ſhe looked around her in vain. 

. Vaſt maſſes, fallen from the cliffs, 


.were ſcattered between them and the 


water at the tide of ebb. © With the tide 
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of flood, theſe pieces, worn into gro- 
teſque and giant ſhapes, were half- 
covered by the waves. Already the 
riſing water broke rippling round the 
moſt remote craggs—to their rude ſur- 
face, clams, limpets, and muſcles ad- 
hered, among the ſea- weed that grew 
ſtreaming about them. All was wild, 
ſolitary, and gloomy; the low murmur 
of the water formed a fort of accom- 
paniment to the cries of the ſand-piper, 
the puffin-auk; while the ſcreaming 
gull, and the hoarle and heavy cormo- 
rant, were heard, at intervals, {ſtill 
louder. Althea, as ſhe ſat on a frag- 
ment of ſtone, ſurveying. the ſcene and 
liſtening to theſe noiſes, could have 
fancied herſelf thrown by ſhipwreck on 
ſome deſert coaſt, where ſhe was left to 
ſolitude and deſpair, 

The tide roſe ſlowly in ſo calm a 
morning, yet it was now ſo high, 
that it ſeemed certain the hour could 
not be far off when Marchmont ex- 
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petted the boat. Again ſhe feared ſome 
diſappointment, ſome accident; and, 
quitting her rugged ſeat, went on to- 
wards a part where the view along the 
ſands was leſs ĩmpeded by broken rocks. 
Two perſons foon after appeared, one 
of whom ſhe knew to be Marchmont. 
As ſoon as he perceived Althea, he 
ſprang forward to: meet her; while the 
other perfon, who was, ſhe thought, his 
fervant, retired out of fight. 
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CHAP, IX. 
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Ecco quel fiero iſtante? 


IN approaching Althea, the various 
emotions that agitated the mind of 
Marchmont were viſible on his coun- 
tenance and manner, —* How very good 
you are, Miſs Dacres, thus to honour 
me!” ſaid he But I muſt not attempt 
to expreſs my gratitude; indeed to do 
lo is out of my power:—I am afraid 
I have made you wait ?—I ought to 
account for ſuch an additional intru- 
ſton on your time and humanity— 
but the boat which is to take me 
irom hence, perhaps for ever, will 
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very ſoon be here: I have directed 
It to wait for me behind thoſe projett- 
ing rocks.” 

His heſitation, the confuſed and un- 
eaſy manner in which he uttered theſe 
abrupt ſentences, and the anguiſh ſo un- 
equivocally marked on his countenance, 
deeply affected Althea, She trembled, 
and knew not what to reply. Afraid of 
expreſſing all ſhe felt, yet equally afraid 
of appearing cold and repulſive by her 
Glence, ſhe meditated how to avoid 
either; but Marchmont, after panning” a 
moment, proceeded : 

« T ſolicited this honour, Madam, 
that, in taking my laſt adieu of my na- 
tive country, I might Pardon me! 
I hardly know what I would ſay! My 
fate, however ſevere it has appeared to 
me, never till now was ſo inſupportable! 
It is no.time for diſſimulation; yet I am 
but too ſenſible, that when I diſſimulate 
no longer, I riſk the forfeiture of the 


laſt hope 1 have on earth, Can you, 
ought 
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ought you to forgive the preſumption 
of a man, who dares to avow his ad- 
miration, his love? knowing that he 
ought not to expect any return—and that 
his hazarding to ſpeak, may deſervedly 
ſubject him to the loſs of that generous 
friendſhip with. which you have ho- 
noured him?“ 

All che courage that Althea had been 
colleding was inſufficient to enable her 
to articulate an anſwer. It was now to 
be decided, whether ſhe ſhould for ever. 
relinquiſh an affection which ſhe had 
inſenſibly cheriſhed for ſo many months, 
and to the indulgence of which nothing 
could be oppoled but mere worldly 
prudence, or avow thoſe ſentiments that. 
were the natural effects of uncommon. 
merit on an ingenuous and generous 
mind—ſentiments which, however ſhe 
might endeavour, to conceal them, were 
too deeply impreſſed ever to be effaced. 
Marchmont was indeed poor—a fugi- 
tive, and an exile; but, was he there- 
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fore leſs eſtimable ? — The cauſes of his 
poverty and diſtreſs rendered him in- 
finitely more refpettable—and was it 
for her to drive him from her, merely 
becaufe he poſſeſſed not thoſe pecu- 
niary advantages which ſhe contemned? 
Could ſhe bid him go with an impreſ- 
ſion that her heart was mercenary and 
narrow?— Could fhe ſay, You are un- 
worthy of my regard, becauſe you are 
poor: your merit, your birth are no- 
thing, for J know no real advantages 
but money?” It was true, that to en- 
courage his paſſion would be imprudent 

is the opinion of the world; but, had 
not her father taught her to renounce 
the world —wbile, in fending her from 
it, and baniſhing ber bis houſe, he had 
left her without any connection to attach 
her, any duty to fulfil? All theſe 
thoughts paſſed with rapidity through 
her mind—they were lefs oyerwhelm- 
ing, becauſe many of them had been 
canvaſſed before; but far from yet 
3 having 
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having the power to expreſs even that 
part of her ſentiments which ſhe had 
determined not to diſguiſe, ſhe awaited 
with a palpitating heart for the con- 
clufion of what Marchmont had to fay, 
who, apparently encouraged by her man- 
ner, after a ſhort pauſe, went on 
« ] know, lovelieft Miſs Dacres, all 
the circumſtances of your fituation—T 
know that to avoid a detefted marriage 
you ſubmitted to the melancholy ſe- 
eluſion of Eaſtwoodleigh—and I am well 
aware, that Fortune has been as nig- 
gardly of her favours to you, as Nature 
has been bountiful. God forbid that 
J ſhould afk you to ſhare ſuch a deſliny 
as mine {—I have already felt too ſe- 
verely, in the perſons of thoſe I moſt 
love, all the humiliations and inconve- 
niences of indigence, to entertain ſuch 
a thought as that of your becoming a 
party. If the definition of true love be, 
that it prefers the real good of its ob- 
jet to every other conſideration, I dare 
| allert 
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aſſert that I feel its moſt powerful in- 
fluence.— et, may I not hope to be 
ſpared the cruel neceſſity of relinquiſh- 
ing all proſpett of hearing from you ?— 
of being accounted, whatever may be 
my deſtiny, among the number of your 
friends? I will not, however, affect to 
ſay, that I never mean to aſk more than 
your, friendſhip. Whatever may hi- 
therto have been my diſappointments, 
a man of my age ought not to deſpair 
happier fortune may yet give him hopes 
of aſpiring to your favour. But I moſt 
ſolemnly aſſure you, I vill never in- 
trude upon your pity till thoſe better 
proſpects ſhall open to me; and if, be- 
fore that time arrives, ſome enviable 
man, in a ſituation more worthy of you, 
ſhould be deemed deſerving your fa- 
vour, the unfortunate Marchmont ſhall 
never be heard to interrupt your fe- 
licity with his complaints,” 91 
Althea now took courage to ſay, in 
a low voice“ Alas! Sir, to what can 
our 
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our correſpondence tend, but to render 
us both unhappy?” 

« Tf it will have that effect on you,“ 
cried Marchmont, eagerly interrupting 
her, I renounce my hopes: but for 
me—Ah! I have, till this moment, had 
the preſumption to flatter myſelf... .'. 
Yes! I did believe that the generoſity 
of which I' have had ſo many proofs 
would have been extended to this laſt 
inſtance of pity and regard. It wilt 
ſoften to me the horrors of that cruel 
exile which is the only alternative to a 
priſon; —it will give me courage to en- 
dure'a life that I have been ſometimes 
half-tempted to eſcape from. To you, 
deareſt Miſs Dacres, how can it be in- 
jurious If the unfortunate object of 
your compaſſion is indifferent to you, 
your peace cannot be diſturbed by this 
act of humanity—If he be not.. . but 
I dare not hope it.“ | 

Althea, in increaſed diſtreſs, knew not 
what to ſay: to refuſe ſeemed inhu- 

man— 
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man—to conſent, imprudent.—March. 


mont ſaw ſhe heſitated, He purſued 
his argument with all the ardour lent 


bim by the hope of ſucceſs. He re- 


preſented that, whenever ſhe found any 
inconvenience from the receipt of his 
letters, ſhe might deprive him of the 
happineſs of correſponding with her 
that ſhe was accountable to nobody, 
ſinee Sir Audley gave himfelf no trouble 
to direct her. — He then went on to 
fay— -. 
„Of the perſon, Madam, who pre- 
fumes to ſolicit fuch a favour of you, it 
is fit you ſhould know what has been 
the courſe of his days. Allow me, ſince 
J may never again, or not for a very 
long time, enjoy the happmeſs I am 
now admitted to—allow me to relate 
the ſhort hiſtory of my life fince J have 


been a wanderer in the world. To a 


mind like that which you poſſeſs, I am 
perſuaded that to have endured adverſity 
with ſome degree of "reſolution will not 

| 85 appear 
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appear leſs meritorious, than not to have 
abuſed proſperity.” 

Althea, whoſe agitation this prelude 
was calculated to increaſe, did not truſt 
her voice with an anſwer; but ſhe 
feemed willing to give her attention 
io what he propoſed relating—and 
Marchmont thus proceeded: - | 
believe you have heard from my 
friend Everſley, and perhaps fince from 
the poor old ſervant, the former cir- 
eumſtances of a family leſs fortunate 
than known. I will not dwell on the 
conſequence and fortune it once poſ- 
ſeſſed; for ſome experience and many 
mortifications have done away what I 
was once taught- to cheriſh—pride, on 
account of the days that are gone.— 
The moſt painful part of a life, of which 
none has yet been very fortunate, was 
that when I faw my father vainly ſtrug- 
gling with the preffure of adverſity; and, 
towards the cloſe of his life, ſacrificing 
his own eaſe and quiet, which he might 
. in 
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in a great meaſure have poſſeſſed, in the 
hope of preſerving for me the remain- 


ing part of my patrimony, and that great 


houſe of which you are now an inha- 
bitant. I ſaw the hopeleſſneſs of the 
attempt I knew, that if to ſave the 
ruins of our fortune had been poſſible, 
they could never have enabled me to 
live at Eaſtwoodleigh. But my poor fa- 
ther heard all my remarks on this ſub- 
ze, whenever he ſuffered it to be diſ- 


cuſſed, with ſomething like reſentment 


at my want of what ke thought proper 
and laudable ambition; and it became 
a point of duty, that I ſhould remain a 
filent'-though wretehed ſpectator of the 
Siſyphean labour to which his tender- 
neſs for me condemned him. It was 
under a ſort of diſſimulation of my real 
purpole that I obtained permiſſion of 
him to go, about two years ſince, to 
France. When I was there, I thought 
that a fayourable proſpett opened for 
my entering into buſineſs at Bourdeaux; 

but 
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but two things were necefſary—my fa- 
ther's conſent, and ſome money—neither 
of which I had much hope of pro- 
curing, However the change of ideas, 
which was then rapidly making progreſs 
in France, helped greatly to facilitate 
my ſcheme. - The Baron de Lavergnac, 
notwithſtanding the principles of his fa- 
mily and the habits of his life, was rea- 
ſonable enough to liſten to my argu» 
ments; and he not only offered me his 
purſe and his credit, but undertook to 
conquer the prejudices of my father, 
He in a great degree ſucceeded; I was 
received into an eminent mercantile 
houſe at Bourdeaux. You know howthe 
Revolution in France, which at its be- 
ginning wore, 1 thought, a more au- 
ſpicious appearance, has overturned in 
its progreſs the proſperity of trade, which 
it affected to enlarge and to protect: 
the houſe, into which I had ben re- 
ceived as one of the younger partners, 
and whoſe commercial intereſt I thought 
_ wylelf 
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myſelf likely to promote by my Engliſh 
connettions, was one of the firſt that 
was {wept away in the increaſing tem- 


peſt. —] returned to England, without 


any other advantage than that of having 
acquired ſuch an additional knowledge 
of a language I was before a tolerable 


proficient in, that I might perhaps paſs 
as well for a native of France as of 


England.“ 


% Alas! I came back, diſappointed 
myſelf, to witneſs the more bitter diſ- 
appointments of my poor father—who, 
during my abſence, had been making 


new efforts, every one of which was 


eventually injurious not only to his 
temporary tranquillity, but to the wreck 


of that property he was ſo ſolicitous to 


keep together. It would only be giving 
you pain, Miſs Dacres, were I to relate 
all that I then went through, 1 now 


reflect on it with ſenſations fo uneaſy, 


that I am glad to avert my thoughts from 
every recolleQtion, but the only one that 
gives 
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gives me any comfort—that every mo- 
ment of my time was given to ſmooth 
for my unhappy parent the downward 
path of life. Ah! Miſs Dacres, he was 
driven prematurely thither by diſtreſs of 
mind! by the cruelty off.. 

Althea ſhuddered . ider that Sir 
Audley had by his ſeverity contributed 
to the ſad cloſe of the life of this unhap- 
py father, was mare than ſhe could 
calmly bear. Marchmont ſaw her emo- 
tion—and inſtantly gueſſing the cauſe, 
repented of what he had ſaid, and haſ- 
tened to relate other circumſtances that 
might carry hermind from it. 

« { loft this venerated and lamented 
parent with what anguiſh of heart I 
need not ſay. It was neceſſary, hows 
ever, to check my own feelings, or at 


leaſt to conceal them, that T might not 
increaſe the ſad ſufferings of my mo 
ther, who, ill as ſhe thought of the 
fituation of her family, knew not the 
extent of the evil; my father having 
always 
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always concealed the worſt from her, 
with impohtic aſtection—which was, how- 
ever, at leaſt an amiable weakneſs. He 


could not bear to ſee her unhappy; and 


my mother, in the ſame view of ſaving 
him from pain, concealed how far her 
knowledge: of the truth went, or how 
much ſhe was affected by what ſhe 
knew. | 

* It was upon the ſame principle of 
concealing, - what it would quite have 
killed her to have known, that I haſtily 
agreed to any propoſition made me by 
the villain Vampyre, to ſave even a mo- 
ment's delay, leſt the inhuman ſtep he 
took in {topping the remains of my fa- 
ther on the day of his burial ſhould be 
known to her. I have ſince heard that 
all he did then was entirely illegal. But 
I was ignorant myſelf of all the chi- 
canery of the law; I had no friend near 
me whom I could at that moment con- 
ſult, for Everſley dared not appear, or 


aſſiſt me, on account of his wife; and 


when 
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when a certain time had paſſed after 
theſe illegal acts, I found all my attempts 
at redreſs ſet aſide by certain rules and 
forms, of which I underſtand no more 
than I do of the cauſes, why the belt of 
all poſſible laws are often abuſed, to the 
very worſt of all poſſible purpoſes. 

« In this caſe, as indeed too often 
happens, my intentions were wholly 
counteratted, and that which was done 
to ſave my mother from one' diſtreſs, 
brought upon her another—another, 
which has never ceaſed to preſs upon 
her ſince—for from the engagement I 
was then compelled to enter into I 
have never ſince been able to diſengage 
myſelf. —Irt has driven me firſt into con- 
cealment, and now into exile.” 

A pauſe, that ſeemed to be the effect 
of the bitter recollections which ' aroſe 
in his mind, now gave an opportunity” 
for Althea to ſay, 

« But your friend Everſley ? Could 

"RD" not 
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malice of Vampyre, he employed the 
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not he have come forward in ſo trying 
a moment?—Ought he not?” 

„Ah! Miſs Dacres, my friend Ever. 
fley had already done but too much for 
me. The friendly aſſiſtance he had af- 
forded my father had almoſt exhauſted 
the reſources that were peculiarly his 
own, and I knew had embroiled him 
with that vulgar and violent woman his 


- wife—who, having been unable during 
their marriage to find any other cauſe 


of reproach, had fixed upon his gene- 


roſity to my family as an unfailing ſub- 


ject of remonſtrance and rage. To 
ſuch miſery on my account I could not 
determine to expoſe a man ſo ſincerely 
my friend, and to whom I already owed 
ſo many obligations.—Yet ſuch was his 
kindneſs, that, when I abſolutely refuſed 
to ſuffer his pecuniary interference to 
an amount ſo conſiderable as would 
have releaſed me from the inveterate 


ſum 
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ſum he had prepared for that purpoſe, 
or at leaſt all he could raiſe, in re- 
purchaſing for my mother an annuity 
of cighty pounds a year, hers and my 
ſiſter's ſole dependance, which in the 
laſt days of my father's life ſhe had ſold, 
as the only means that offered to pre- 
vent thoſe ſad days from being embit. 
tered by the intruſion of bailiffs and 
attorneys into the very chamber where 
he lay dying!” | 
Again the voice of Marchmont failed 
him, but in a moment he conquered his 
emotion, and went on | 
„On the noble humanity of ſuch a 
friend, I determined, whatever I might 
ſuffer, no farther to treſpaſs, © Could 1 
indeed have got over my reluQance to 
accept, what I knew coſt him all the 
domeſtic tranquillity which he had made 
ſo many facrifices to preſerve; I could 
never have conſented to exhauſt for 
my own convenience that friendly aſ- 
ſiſtance, which might hereafter be ne- 
Vor. II. L | ceſlary | 
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ceſſary to thoſe whoſe eaſe was infinitely 
dearer to me than. my own, I Was 

young, and active; my ſpirit was yet 
unbroken by perſonal diſappointment, 
for I had hardly on my own account 
entered the world. I am naturally of a 
ſanguine temper; and though I had al- 
ready been enough initiated into the 
{ſchool of adverſity, to have. diſcovered 
that there were villains among mankind, 
ſuch as in the happy ſimplicity of early 
youth I. had not ſuppoſed could exiſt; 
yet, I rather believed we had been par- 
ticularly unfortunate. in the perſons with 
whom we. had: had dealings, than that 
many ſuch were to be und! in * great 
maſs of ſociety. + | 
With theſe impreſſions, and withper- 

haps a preſumptuous reliance on my 
own. powers, I courageouſly began a 
career, in which, though I knew many 
others had failed, I for a while believed 
I might ſucceed, and by dint of my 
oxn efforts reſcue my, family from pe- 
| cuniary 
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cuniary ditreſs, and myſelf from the 
wretchedneſs of dependence. You will 
{mile, perhaps, if I tell you that I was 
ſo new to the world in which I was to 
ſtruggle, and ſo confident of the budyant 
powers of my own mind, that I believed 
theſe important purpoſes might be ef- 
ſected by authorſhip; You have un- 
doubtedly read the life of the unhappy 
Chatterton, which, with that of many 
other luckleſs projeQtors in the ſame 
viſionary purſuit, ought to have ſerved 
as a warning againſt theſe: preſumptuous' 
and airy hopes: But, though conſcious 
that I had leſs genius, I thought I could 
guard againſt many of the errors young 
authors have fallen into; and J even 
flattered myſelf that the friends of my 
family, who would not come forward 
before, would promote my intereſt when 
they ſaw my exertion; while others, 1 
ſuppoſed, would eſteem me for the mo- 
tive by which that exertion was induced. 
In theſe ſpeculations I was not wholly 
L 2 diſappointed. 
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diſappointed. Some who had intereſt 


in the world of faſhion were not unwil- 


ling to chaperon my firſt appearance; but 
among theſe were not to be reckoned 
any af my own family—for, if any thing 
could have rouſed the avaricious apathy 
of Lady Silcheſter, and ſome of the reſt 
of my mother's relations, togive meeither 
their intereſt with government, ortheirpe- 
cuniary help, it would have been their 
diſlike to having an author among their 
relatives. However, as they loved money 
better than even the indulgence of this ri- 
diculous pride, they firſt endeavoured to 
divertme from my purpoſe by promiſing, 
if I would turn my attention to another 
line, that they would try to get me ſome 
ſmall place. I had heard, and been 
thoroughly convinced, of the futility of 
ſuch promiſes before : I refuſed, there- 
fore, to loſe a moment in liſtening to 
them. They affected anger at my doubts 
of their executing what they promiſed, 
and againſt the ſhame of being related to 

4 an 
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an author, found a ready reſource in 
wholly neglecting him. Indeed, from 
the hour when the fortunes of my father 
began evidently to decline, the relations 
of my mother, who never had ſhewn 
her much attention, began to withdraw 
from any connettion with her or her 
children; and till I was once more 
forced upon the notice of Lady Sil- 
cheſter by one of her acquaintance, ſhe 
had affected to loſe fight of us for ſome 
years. What he did not do, the reſt of 
the family who were one degree farther 
removed, thought themſelves happily 
exempted from undertaking. I found 
others, however, who had, as I believed, 
more power to forward my views in the 
line 1 had adopted. I was conlidered 
as a young man of great promiſe by 
ſome of thoſe perſons zealous for lite- 
rature and the arts, who love to have 
their names often appear as proteQors 
of infant genius; but, to the advantage 
I was to derive from their countenance, 

LN I found 
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J found ſome conditions annexed not 
very conſiſtent with the ſpirit of inde- 
pendence which I had determined to 


_ preſerve —ſor- it was neceſſary, if I 


would avail myſelf of literary patronage, 
to ſacrifice my own opinion to the 


judgement and experience of theſe my 


protectors; which I was not always mo- 


deft and diffident enough to do without 


reluQaance, and it happened unfortunately 


that no two of them thought alike, — 
However, as an experiment how far 
uſing their ſagacity was preferable to 
truſting to my own inexperience, I con- 
ſented to follow the advice of him who 


ſeemed to me the beſt judge of literary 
bulineſs, and he undertook to ſhew me 


how I might lengthen a trifling jeu 


dejprit that had met with ſome applauſe, 


into a long poem. It coſt me a good 


deal of labour; but when it was pub- 


| liſhed, inſtead of the profits on which 


J had calculated, I found myſelf con- 
fiderably indebted to the printer and 
publiſher; 
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publiſher; and was told, what 1 was 
ſoon convinced was true, that nobody 
now ever thinks of reading a poem of 
above twenty lines—that poetry is quite 
out of faſhion—and that the ſhelves in 
the bookſellers warehouſes are loaded 
with poetry unread and unknown : that 
there has not been above one ſucceſsful 
poem for the laſt ten years; and that a 
party only agreeing to praiſe his works, or 
ſome unaccountable caprice of faſhion, 
gives a poet the leaſt chanceof popularity, 
even if he is lucky enough to eſcape the 
blight of criticiſm, which. often withers 
-his poetical laurels before they are even 
unfolded. ; 

„My good Sir,” ſaidthe perſon, who 
from experience gave me all this infor- 
mation, © my good Sir, this is not a 
poetical age.—l aſſure you, that, what= 
ever may be your talents, nothing can 
be done in that way, and I verily believe 
the very beſt poems will not pay for the 
printing. If you have no turn for po- 
| L 4 | litics, 
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litics, which indeed is a line now almoſt 
over-occupied, turn your thoughts to 
novel writing—narrative, let it be about 
what it will, is read, becauſe the mind 
- quietly acquieſces, and it requires no 
trouble to think about it. On your part 
it will demand much leſs care in the 
compoſition... Never mind improbabi- 
lities put together a ſufficient number 
of facts the more unlikely the better. 
If you are too idle to chooſe the trouble 
of inventing, collect eight or nine of the 
moſt popular works of that ſort; take a 

piece of one, and a piece of another, 
and put them together, only a little al- 
tered, juſt to diſguiſe them: never mind 
whether what the painters. call keeping, 
can in this motley aſſemblage be attended 
to; nobody thinks about that: ſprinkle 
the whole plentifully with horrors of 
ſome ſort or other, to ſtimulate the lan- 
guid attention, and you will have a cer- 
tainty of a ſale at leaſt among the cir- 
culating libraries, which, after all, is the 


principal 
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principal ſale that can be expected; for 
who buy novels?—Who indeed buy 
books at all in theſe times? unleſs it be 
men of ſcience who cannot do without 
them. However, if you can produce 
any thing tolerably ne in this line, you 
will do pretty well, and you will find 

bookſellers who will deal with you.“ 
The proſpe& thus offered me, con- 
tinued Marchmont, © was not very flat- 
tering; but I had very little choice, and 
I fet about what is ſometimes called an 
epic in proſe, and acknowledged to be, 
when well managed, a confiderable ef- 
fort of the human mind; and ſometimes 
ftigmatiſed as a ſpecies of work calcu- 
lated only to enervate the mind, and 
inflame with falſe repreſentations the 
imagination of youth. I went on (as 
I believed myſelf) pretty well at firſt; 
but when my hero was fairly launched 
into the "hiſtory, I found myſelf ſur- 
rounded with difficulties, and in danger, 
as every page proceeded, of going againſt 
L5 ſome 
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ſome of thoſe rocks which my inftruftor 


had taught me to beware of, Without 
incident nothing was to be done, but 


almoſt every poſſible event was already 
in print; and notwithſtanding what my 


adviſers had ſaid, I was too proud 


to borrow. . Improbable and forced ad- 
ventures, events that never yet hap- 
pened on the habitable globe, and never 


could happen by any chance ſhort of an 
abſolute miracle, diſguſted me; and 
proſing converſations, or eircumſtances 


but little elevated above the daily occur- 


rences of life, would, I thought, diſguſt 
my readers. As to characters, I had 


not yet ſeen enough of the world to 


imagine them, from the faint ſketches 


I had made; and I found that, if I re- 
preſented ſuch as had come within my 


_ obſervation, I ſhould be accuſed of per- 


fonality. If I made my hero an unfor- 
tunate wanderer, exiſting by his own 
efforts, I underſtood that I ſhould be 
accuſed of egotiſm, and of having re- 
preſented my own adventures. If I 

made 
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made him too long or too ſuddenly proſ- 
perous, nobody would care about him 
at all. Tfhe were painted with too many 
perfeftions, he would be called a poor 
imitation of Sir Charles Grandifon—a- 
faultleſs monſter : but if I gave him a 
proportion of thoſe errors to which high- 
ſpirited youth is particularly liable, I 
ſhould then be accuſed of having pic- 
tured an agreeable libertine, whoſe ex- 
ample, like thoſe of Ranger, Charles 
Surface, or Tom Jones, could not fail 
of being peraicious. 
Nor was the landſcape: of my piece 
leſs difficult to decide upon than the 
figures. If my ſcene lay in other coun- 
tries, I muſt give to my characters the 
manners of thoſe countries, which of 
courſe rendered them leſs intereſting to 
the bulk of my intended readers in this : 
1 might indeed have carried my ſtory to 
the reigns of our Edwards and Henries— 
but beſides that this ſpecies- of. writing 
was already ſucceſsfully occupied,. I 
L6 could 
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could not repreſent modern manners as 
exiſting. in the perſons of our anceſ- 
tors in their heavy armour, and fierce 
proweſs; or in their ſofter moments, in 
ſatin doublets and ſlaſhed ſleeves. I 
found too the preſervation of the unities 
a work of ſome difficulty. I was told, 
and indeed I ſaw from ſeveral examples, 
that neither time nor place was much 
minded, and that I might hazard being 
equally careleſs of chronology and geo- 
graphy; but I piqued myſelf on having 
ſtudied Ariſtotle, and ſcrupulouſly at- 
tended to the probabilities of time and 
place. I turned my eyes to the ſcenes 
that were paſſing almoſt before them, 
and thought, by relating without much 
addition from fiction ſome of the many 
events that were paſſing in private life in 
a neighbouring country, that I might 
unite intereſt with truth: I was ſoon, 
however, turned aſide from this experi- 
ment, by hearing that novel-writing has 
in one reſpett an affinity to the drama 
| ! that 
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that time and diſtance are required to 
ſoften for uſe the harſher features thatmay 
be exhibited from real life; that it was 
almoſt impoſſible to bring forward events 
without touching on their cauſes ; and 
that any tendeney to political diſcuſſion, 
however liberal or applicable, was not 
to be tolerated in a ſort of work which 
people took up. with no other deſign 
than to be amuſed at the leaſt poſſible 
expence of thought. In this caſe. 1 
was to be like the courtly preacher, 
who deemed it altogether ſhocking to 


c mention. Hell to ears polite.” 


« Thus, in a choice of difficulties, I 
laboured on—with what ſucceſs, it now 
matters not. At ſome other opportunity 
(if indeed I dare indulge the hope that, 
at ſome future time, I may be al- 
lowed the happineſs I now enjoy) I 
may trouble you, Madam, with the hiſ- 
tory of my progreſs with the encouragers 
of literature, among whom indeed 1 

x found 
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found it to be true, that the fraternity 
of Bookſellers are, for the moſt part, to 
be relied on, and with them at leaſt I 
fo ſucceſsfully made my way, that I was 
enabled to aſſiſt my family (though by 
no means to the extent of my wiſhes), 
and to ſupply myſelf, I believe indeed 
I ſhould have done better in time (as 
on my ſoi-diſant friends of every deſcrip- 
tion I ceaſed to depend), but to carry on 
this buſineſs in obſcurity was impoſſible. 
No ſooner was my name known as being: 
in ſome degree a ſucceſsful candidate 
for literary emolument, than my addreſs 
was procured by Vampyre from my 
publiſher, and I became more than ever 
the object of that monſter's perſecution, 
He himſelf ventured, ſheltered as he 
believed by the armour of his pro- 
feſſion, to preſent his own hideous libel 
on the human form in my lodgings— 
attended, as he almoſt always is, by a 

miſerable ſneaking being of a clerk. — 
1 liſtened for two or three minutes to 
his 
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his inſolence and then, though I think 
I am not of a very choleric temper, 
found myſelf feized with an impulſe to 
kick him down Rtairs, fo irreſiſtible, that 
I immediately ſhewed him that manner 
of deſcending with great velocity, and 
then handed his clerk after him into the 
ftreet—where the mob, who in a ſecond 
of time gather in a populous thorough- 
fare, hearing, from the people where I 
lodged, that the reptile they ſaw fo 
fuddenly ſpring out of the door into 
the middle of the coach-way was a vil- 
lanous attorney who had ruined a fa- 
mily, determined to add an epilogue to 
my figure-dance, by no means to the 
taſte of Mr. Solicitor Vampyre; whoſe 
zeal for his clients might well have been 
cooled by the diſcipline he received 
under the next pump, had it not been 
re- animated by reſentment for this per- 
ſonal diſgrace. He now had added a 
freſh cauſe of vengeance to his native 
diabolical malignity, and to his defire 


to 
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to find new excuſes for getting money 
from his ſtupid and wicked employers. — 
From that time he redoubled his per- 
ſecution, and 1 was compelled either to 
ſubmit to imprifonment, or to fly,— 
Though this ſcourge to individuals, and 
diſgrace to the ſpecies in general, often 


AN praQtifes and reſides in the nezghbourhood 


a great ſea-port not far from the place 
where we now are; it was here—that— 
on account of Mrs. Moſely . . . (March- 
mont heſitated, and ſeemed to be con- 
fuſed) and for other conſiderations, I 
determined to conceal myſelf, .. Of the 
ſequel I believe it is une ce to 

W | | 
Althea, though her countenance bore 
evidence how much this narrative had 
affected her, did not immediately find 
words that anfwered to her meaning, — 
Marchmont availed himſelf of her filence 
again to plead for permiſſion to write 
to her : and his eloquence was perhaps 
aided * the circumſtance of the mo- 
ment; 
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ment; for a ſignal was ſuddenly given 
from behind ſome- high rocks to the 
left of that where they ſat, and the boat, 
with Fenchurch and two ſeamen in it, 
immediately appeared from beyond a 
promontory. Marchmont, unwilling to 
expoſe Althea to the gaze of theſe men, 
now tore himſelf away, having at length 
obtained the permiſſion he ſo ardently 
ſolicited and, hurry ing from her, made 
a ſignal to Fenchurch to bring the boat 
on ſhore farther on, where high cliffs 
ran out into the ſea, and ſhut out all 
near view of the ſpot where he was 
now compelled to take a reluttant {cave 
of Althea. 
When he was gone, ſhe ſat down 
breathleſs, and with a beating heart, on 
her former ſeat; hardly daring to re- 
collect what had paſſed, or to enter on 
any ſelf-enquiry as to the propriety of 
her conduct. With eyes fixed on the 
ſea, ſhe waited in an undeſcribable ſtate 
of mind for the fight. of the boat, and 
fancied 
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fancied that, amidſt the low and almoſt 
imperceptible murmurs of the tide, ſhe 
heard the daſhing oars. Nor was ſhe 
deceived; in a few moments ſhe ſaw it 
Mfowly appear beyond the promontory. 
Marchmont was ſtanding in it, his looks 
apparently fixed on the place where he 
had left her but the diſtance was ſoon 


too great to allow her to diſtinguiſh his 


features. She ſaw, however, that he 
ſtretched his arms towards her, then 


claſped his hands together as if offering 


a prayer to heaven'for her ſafety. The 
dull haze that had been long gathering 
over the ſea, now thickened ſo much, 
that the boat, and the paſſengers in it, 


became indiſtinct; appearing only like 
a dark ſhapeleſs ſpot amidſt the wide 


expanſe of water; and it was ſoon after- 


wards hardly to be ſeen at all. While 


Althea could trace, or fancy ſhe could 


trace it through the miſt and intervening 


diſtance, ſhe remained on the ſhore, 


then reluctantly and ſlowly returned by 
4 the 
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the rugged ſteps to the ſummit of the 
cliff; and from thence again ſurveyed 
the ſea, now undiſtinguiſhable from the 
ſky, all being alike overclouded. She 
thought, however, that ſhe ſtill ſaw the 
boat move through the diſtant waves 
till the head-land which forms one 
ſide of Torbay® ſeemed to intervene. 
It was there, as Marchmont bad in- 
formed her, the veſſel lay that was to 
receive him. —The heart of Althea, re- 
cently awakened to new ſenſations. by 
the certainty that Marchmont loved her, 
now ſunk in fick and languid deſpond- 
ence; for ſhe reflected that it was more 
than poſſible ſhe had loft ber of him 
for ever. 

Hardly diſtinguiſhing her way, ſhe 
now looked around her to be certain 
that ſhe was in the right road back to 
the houſe of Eaſtwoodleigh, which, large 
as it was, could not be diſtinguiſhed 


wo 
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even from this high ground, becauſe of 
the numerous tall elms every where 
lining the lanes of this country, which 
in many places appeared like a con- 
tinual wood. Fortunately ſhe had re: 
marked a ſingular bank of red-colvured 
earth in her way, which now ſerved her 
as a guide to the ſteep lane ſhe had 
aſcended; and afterwards her road lay 
entirely along it, tilt ſhe came to the 
ivy-elad ruins of one of the lodges of 
the eee environs of mn 
3 
Wen Althea binonked hy 7908 ſhe 
2 immediately to her own room, 
fancying, as ſhe paſſed Wansford and 
his wife, that they both looked at her 
as if they knew ſhe returned from meet- 
ing Marchmont—fo much power has 
the imagination when the conſcience is 
not calm. In faQ, it was in the preſent 
caſe merely conſcience that raiſed this 
idea ; for, though Wansford knew it, he 


cy avoided looking at her as ſhe 
came 


= 
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came in—and his wife had no certain 
knowledge that Marchmont had ever 
been in the houſe, and was free from 
every ſuſpicion chat related to Althea, 
To a young and ingenuous mind 
there is nothing ſo painful as the firſt 
idea of having committed an error.— 
Althea, who had always accuſtomed her- 
ſelf to enquire whether what ſhe did was 
perfectly conſonant to the maxims ſhe. 
had received from Mrs. Trevyllian, thus 
eſtabliſhing a ſort. of ſecond conſcience 
as her guide, now trembled to make this 
appeal. Yet, when once it was made, 
many reflections aroſe which helped to 
reconcile her to herſelf. Though ſhe. 
had died unmarried, Mrs. Trevyllian 
had none of that prudiſh- reſerve, which 
often degenerates into ridiculous auſte- 
rity at a late period of life. She had 
not indeed taught Althea, that the firſt 
purpoſe of her life was to attract a man 
of fortune for a huſband, but had rather 
endeavoured 
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endeavoured to give her ſuch principles 
as would make her pals a {ſingle life in 
cheerful- content, if ſuch (as was very 
probable) ſhould be her lot, notwith- 
ſtanding” her perſonal advantages, and 
the ſweetneſs of her manners; for Mrs. 
Frevyllian knew, that to conliderations 
merely intereſted ſhe never would ſacri- 


fice herſelf; while it was very doubtful 


whether ſuch a man as united the advan- 
tages of fortune to thoſe of a cultivated 


mind, would ever fall in her way. 


From this manner of thinking during 
the courſe of her education, Althea had 


acquired an ingenuous ſimplicity of cha- 


racter. She had no deſign on the hearts 


of the men ſhe converſed with, and was 
therefore always eaſy. and unaffedted, 
without familiarity or flippancy. But 
ſhe had never been taught to believe, 
that it was right to fly from or avoid 
any man becauſe he vas indigent; and 

ſhe' knew that Mrs. Trevyllian herſelf 


had 
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had been much attached to a gentleman 
of very ſmall fortune, whoſe death alone 
prevented their marriage. Though un- 
acquainted with the particular circum- 
ſtances which had thrown a ſhade of 
melancholy over the life of her aunt (for 
ſhe had never courage to ſpeak of them), 
Althea was aſſured, from this inſtance, 
that, had her aunt been living, ſhe would 
not have condemned her partiality to 
Marchmont, though ſhe might have 
thought marriage very imprudent under 
the preſent circumſtances. of both their 
fortunes, Nor could Althea help re- 
flecting, that the obſervation Marchmont 
made was but too juſt, when he ſaid that 
ſhe was accountable to nobody; for her 
father ſeemed entirely to abandon her, 
and ſhe had no other relations wbo had 
either inclination or right to direct her. 
Her ſituation, therefore, was altogether 
different from that of a young woman 
_ under the protection of a pa- 

| rent, 
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rent, or of immediate friends. She 
broke through no duty; and the tender 
compaſſion and perſonal preference with 
which ſhe thought of Marchmont, and 
which had induced her to conſent to 
correſpond with him, interfered with 
none of thoſe principles of conduct 
which her propriety . of mind would 
never have allowed her to violate. 
"Having thus reconciled herſelf to the 
paſt, ſhe ventured to look forward to 
the fature; 'but her courage and hope 
failed when ſhe thought of the ſitua- 
tion in which her unhappy lover had 
left his native country to go he hardly 
knew whither, but probably to another 
where danger and diſtreſs were likely to 
meet him. He had evaded all expla- 
nation on money matters: but there was 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe he was but 
ſlenderly ſupplied with the means of 
exiſtence; and it appeared very uncer- 
_ W on his reaching F rance it 
| would 
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\ would be poſſible to make his way acroſs 
the whole kingdom to the ſouthern coaſt, 
where, not far from Toulon, his relation 
the Baron de Lavergnac reſided, If he 
did reach that fide of France, from all 
preſent intelligence there was too much 
cauſe to apprehend that Monfieur de 
Lavergnac was involved in the general 
ruin that menaced the royal party, to 
which he decidedly belonged. 

With all theſe apprehenſions con- 
tinually preſent to her, Althea now 
taſted no more peace than when ſhe 
knew Marchmont to be within a hun- 
dred paces of her, and to be in momen- 
tary danger of being dragged away to 
end his life in a priſon. 

vet diſtant and uncertain dangers ap- 
peared leſs hideous than the perſecution 
of the fiend Vampyre; and when ſhe re- 
membered that another day might have 
put Marchmont into his hands, the 
allurance of his eſcape ſeemed a gratify- 

Vor, II. M ing 
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ing reflection, and the gloomy uncer. 
tainty of what was to come — leſs 
terrible. 

A long Atera was yet to paſs beſore 
any intelligence of the poor wanderer 
could arrive; and Althea was conſcious 
how tedious and forlorn her deſolate ſo- 
litude would appear. Though ſhe had 


never been accuſtomed to confidantes of 


her own age (for Mrs. Trevyllian had 
always diſliked that girliſh caballing 


which frequently corrupts the minds of 


young people), ſhe now felt the want of 
ſome one to whom ſhe could ſpeak of 
Marchmont without reſtraint. Her 
thoughts again turned towards his mo- 
ther and his ſiſters. To them alone 
could ſhe hazard naming him. But they 


were far from her; and as Marchmont 


had aſſured her that his mother intended, 
as ſoon as he was in a place of greater 
. ſafety, to acknowledge all the kindneſſes 
that Althea had intended, or that March- 
| mont 
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mont had received; ſhe was compelled 
to wait for this overture from Mrs. 
Marchmont, before ſhe could venture 
to expreſs the ardent deſire ſhe felt to 
love and ſerve her. 


M 2 CHAP. 
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cHAP. x. 


„Ah! do not think thou art alone unhappy oy 


. 


TEE day after the departure of March- 
mont, the calm ſtillneſs of the morning 
tempted Althea to reviſit the ſhore, 
which was in ſome meaſure a new object 
to her, and would now, ſhe thought, 


afford her a melancholy pleaſure. From 


thence ſhe propoſed walking to the 
cottage of Mrs. Moſely, with whom 
ſhe wiſhed to converſe; and having 
procured ſuch a direQion from Wans- 
ford as was likely to be a ſufficient 


guide, ſhe ſet forth about one o'clock, 


intending to take a cold dinner at her 
return. | 


The 
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The ſame ſpot, where for perhaps the 
laſt time Althea had ſeen the only man 
ſhe had ever thought of with approba- 
tion, and who might be called indeed 
almoſt the only perſon in the world who 
felt an intereſt in her fate, or for whom 
ſhe was herſelf intereſted, could hardly 
fail of inſpiring her with mournful re- 
flections: but with them a degree of 
pleaſure mingled itſelf, and the fort of 
day was well calculated to encourage the 
melancholy yet ſoothing reverie ſhe fell 
mto. 

As on the day preceding, a gauzy 
miſt hovered over the unruffled ſea, 
ſpreading from thence to the land, and 
ſoftening every object of the rich coaſt 
on either ſide. 

The quiet ſolemnity of the hour wa 
ſcene was not broken by the gay and 
lively verdure of May, for the diſtant 
landſcape was ſoftened by the hazy . 
vapour; yet, as ſhe wandered ſlowly 

| M3 along 
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along the broad margin of ſand, which 
ſhe had been told led to an eaſier 
acclivity of the cliff, from whence 
her walk to the cottage might be con- 
fiderably ſhortened, ſhe remarked ſome 
of thoſe plants, inhabitants of the bor- 
ders of the ſea, of which her aunt had 
taught her the names on a former viſit 
to the coaſt. 

The“ ſea reed graſs, covering many 
of the broad beds of ſand, waved its yet 
feeble ſpires in the hardly perceptible 
breeze; within the immediate ſpray of 
the waves the ſea f holly put forth its 
gray and thorny leaves; and where the 
more undiſturbed ſurface of the ſands 
allowed them to be clothed with a {light 
covering of turf, the ſmall-yellow ſtars 
of the 4 ladies“ bed-ſtraw ' were juſt 
ee among it. — The fairy noſe- 


oy Arundo ee + Eryngium Maritimum. 
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gays, which with this and the beautiful 
convolyulus “, peculiar to the weſtern 
coaſt, a native alſo of the arid beach, 
ſhe uſed to delight in making, while 
walking with her dear protectreſs, came 
to her remembrance, and, ſoftened as 
her mind was before, filled her eyes with 
tears, | | 

But the recollettion of Mrs. Trevyl- 
lian was always ſalutary. In recalling 
thoſe ſimple pleaſures, the admirable 
leſſons with which every enjoyment was 
accompanied recurred to her. Among 
theſe, fortitude was a virtue on which 
her aunt had conſtantly dwelt with pe- 
culiar energy; as if ſhe had foreſeen 
how much occaſion her beloved Althea 
| would one day have to exert it. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of allowing herſelf to 
dwell on ideas which ſerved: only to de- 
preſs and enervate her mind, ſhe turned 


* Convolvulus Soldanella. 
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it towards the means of fulfilling the 


_ parting wiſhes of Marchmont, who had 


entreated her to allow his mother and 


his fiſters to be known to her, and to 


transfer to them all that active benevo- 


lence of friendſhip of which he could 


not avail himſelf, The poorold ſervant 
at the cottage, too, he had warmly re- 
commended to her humanity; and 
arouſed by theſe recollections ſhe ſhook 
off that pleaſing but uſeleſs penſiveneſs 


which was ſtealing upon her, and quick- 


ened her pace towards the cabin of Mrs. 
Moſely, which ſhe found with leſs diffi- 
culty than ſhe expected; for, though 
concealed by the rude inequalities of a 


common, which was at the weſtern ex- 


tremity of the grounds of Eaſtwoodleigh, 
it was hardly mile from the ſea. She 
found the ſolitary tenant of this lone 
cottage full of trouble. Whatever terrors 
ſhe had undergone for. © her. dear child, 
her dear young. maſter,” as ſhe called 


Marchmont, while for the courſe of 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral months he had been hunted by 
the blood- hounds of the law, they were 
now forgotten in the cruel idea, that he 
was © gone beyond ſea; which amounted, 
in the opinion of Mrs. Moſely, to a 
certainty that = ſhould ſee him no 
more. 

Wild and vague ideas of ener Fang 
in France, horrible enough, and ren- 
dered more ſtrangely hideous by her 
long-rooted prejudices, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mrs. Moſely's mind—but {till 
the predominant impreſſion was, the 
danger of © going beyond ſea.” 

Althea for a moment attempted to 
ſtifle all ſhe felt herſelf, to combat im- 
preſſions ſo painful to a mind already 
enfeebled by time and calamity; and 
though to all that ſhe could fay the poor 
old woman gave no other anſwer than a 
deep ſigh, and a motion with her head 
that expreſſed hopeleſs incredulity as 
to the ſafety of her dear maſter,” Al- 
thea began to flatter herſelf that ſhe 

ſhould 
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ſhould reaſon her into more tranquillity, 
when a quick ſtep was heard near the 
cottage door. 

Althea ſtarted without , 
and Mrs. Moſely, accuſtomed to be 
always on the watch ſince Marchmont's 
perſonal ſafety had been in queſtion, 
moyed to the door as quickly as her in- 
firmities permitted, and, looking out, re- 
turned to her ſeat, ſaying it was only 
poor Phoebe. 

And who is poor Phoebe 2? enquired 
Althea. 

« Poor unhappy. girl. * replied Mrs. 
Moſely, * ſhe is a godchild, Madam, 
of mine; and never any body met with 
greater misfortunes for her ſtation. Her 
poor brain 1s hurt by all ſhe bas gone 
through; but ſhe is very harmleſs, and 
ſometimes her ſenſes return again for a 
time. I amr afraid, poor creature! ſhe 
is in one of her wandering fits now—for 
ſhe ſeldom comes at other times. In- 

. deed, 
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deed, I have not ſeen her before theſe 
two months.” — 

Althea had no time to enquire farther 

as to the object that had already excited 
her pity, when a young woman of one 
or two and twenty, pale and thin, her 
dreſs clean but coarſe, and without a 
bat, entered the room with a hurried 
ſtep; and not ſeeming to obſerve chat 
Althea was there, ſhe came up to the 
old woman, and, taking her hand, ſmiled 
but it was a melancholy ſmile - then 
looking ſteadily in her face, ſaid, 
I have got to you at laſt, my dear 
friend! They would have hindered me 
again: but I have ſtole away from them; 
and you will let me ſtay with you, will 
you not?“ 

«< Yes. Pheebe,” fſaid Dame Moſely, 
if you will ſlay in the houſe, and not 
leave me without telling where you are 
going to. But there is the young lady 
that uſed to ſend me ſo much help when 
you was here laſt.” 


10 The 
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The young lady!“ cried the un- 
happy girl, J am in the way then—I 
am ſorry I came. Pray forgive me; J 
did not know the lady was here. Pray 
be not angry will go home 9 
indeed J will.” . 

No, no,” lations Althea, „you 
ſhall tay here, Phœbe. I am myſelf 
going preſently; and tilk I do, it will 
diſtreſs me if you do not fit down and 
talk to your old friend Juſt as 1 5 uſed 
to do.“ 

Phœbe looked at her with an un- 
ſteady yet expreſſive eye; then, turning 
to Mrs. Moſely, ſhe ſaid in a half whiſ- 
per, | 
ANNE Is like the angels I uſed to 

dream of once, when I had hopes of 
going among them away from this bad 
world; and I thought they bad Jul ſuch 
voices.“ 

That lady i is as much of an angel as 
ever was in this world,“ replied Mrs. 
Moſely aloud. | 
WE Phcebe 
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Phœbe anſwered only by a deep ſigh. 

Dame Moſely again ſpoke to her. 
She heeded her not, but, fixing her eyes 
on the window, ſighed again as if her 
heart would break. Then, after a mo- 
ment's pauſe, ho turned quickly, and 
ſaid, 

«You remember! So now, as you are 
buſy, dear godmother, I will go.” 
Not down to the ſea-ſide, an- 

ſwered the other. 

« Why ! I have not been there a long, 

long time, till to-day, indeed! and I am 
better, a great deal better for it. 

« Well, well, Phoebe, you muſt not 
go again you mult not, indeed. Come, 
if you do not mind me I ſhall be angry, 
and will not let you come to ſee me 
again,” | 

* Won't you ?—Oh! that will Wa very 
cruel. And will you, my oldeſt and laſt 
friend, be as cruel as all other people 
are? Well, if you will, do then! make 
me be ſhut up again, and make me to be 

beat 
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beat and puniſhed by that cruel. . . , .” 
(another deep ſigh burſt from her ſad 
heart, but ſhe went on), © by that cruel 


+. + Ahl well, it will be the ſooner 


over! If nobody, nobody at all, is left, 


who has compaſſion for me—perhaps it 


may not be ſo difficult to die, as I find 
it now !—But I tire you. Pray, Ma'am, 
excuſe me,” (turning to Althea, with a 
half courteſy) I am a poor miſerable 
creature, without a friend left in the 
wide world.“ 

Althea was ſo affected that ſhe could 
not anſwer her, otherwiſe than by turn- 
ing to Mrs. Moſely, and begging her to 
ſooth the poor w= rather than contra- 
dict her. 


Come, Phoebe,” id the 110 wo- 
man, if you have been to the ſea- ſide, 


you cannot deſire, you know, to go 
again. You ſhall go and lie down upon 
my bed; for I am ſure your head aches, 


and that you are tired, Come, be a 


good 
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gba girl, and then you ſhall ſtay with 
me a day or two.” 

It ſeemed as if the unſettled mind of 
this unfortunate being was tremblingly 


alive to the voice of kindneſs ;. for wich- 


out farther oppoſition ſhe gave her hand 
to Mrs. Moſely, and ſuffered her to lead 
her out. 

When ſhe got to the door ſhe turned 
towards Althea, and, with her head mourn- 
fully declined, ſighed out, God bleſs 
you, young lady!“ 

Mrs. Moſely returned in a few mi- 
nutes.— I've made her lie down,” ſaid 


ſhe; * and perhaps ſhe may forget herſelf 
while I make her a little tea, which is 


the only thing ſhe will take.“ 
« Let me aſſiſt you, my good woman,” 
ſaid Althea; „and do tell me who this 


poor young creature is, and by what 
misfortunes ſhe has been driven to this 
pitiable ſtate.“ 


* Ah! dear Miſs, it is a long ſtory, 
| and 
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and you know old folks are apt to be 


tedious—it will tire you, I fear.“ 
No, no—on the contrary, I ſhall 


not be eaſy without hearing it. Make 


her tea, and carry it to her. I vill have 
ſome too, for I am fatigued this morning, 
and while ſhe remains quiet you ſhall 
relate to me all you know of her. Juſt 
now there is nothing I would ſo willingly 


liſten to.“ 7 TW 59 
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